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v= might say that the name Stetson hardly needs adver- 
tising. It has been immortalized in song and story for two 
generations. Whole libraries of literary references have grown 
up around it. And this tradition of excellence is by no means 
limited to the great open spaces where men are men and hats 
are Stetsons. It is just as prevalent in Washington and London, 
in New York and Paris. 

Everybody knows there is no finer hat in the world than a 
Stetson. But not everybody realizes the authoritative brilliance 
of styling that goes with Stetson quality and workmanship. 

John B. Stetson Company’s advertising for 1934 will be 
directed toward establishing rightful recognition for Stetson 
style leadership. 

In a series of effectively designed advertisements, “Stetson 
Presents for Spring” the smartest hats of the new season. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS—WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
Montreal Buenos Aires Sao Paulo 
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This Week 


\W E step over to Cuba and look 

at an island that, to many 
\mericans, is known almost as 
imperfectly as it was to its dis- 
coverer ; and Christopher Columbus 
died still believing that Cuba was 


a continent. 


Most of us know that our insu- 
lar neighbor, although not quite 
continent-size, yet was big enough 
to involve us in a war; and that 
so quickly did the war terminate 
that we were left with a martial 
slogan practically unused, yet 
wholly useless. Slogans don’t keep 
from one war to the next. 

In addition, we were left holding 
a foster child—Cuba herself. 

Well, we cut her hair and 
scrubbed her and taught her the 
alphabet and cured her, pretty 
thoroughly, of her old yellow 
Then we stood by while 


fever. 

she made herself a constitution, to 
which we attached the Platt 
Amendment; and, at last, in 1902, 


we told her to run along by her- 
self. 

Temperamentally, however, she 
has developed ways of her own. 
On occasion, we have found it 
necessary to intervene; and our in- 
tervention has incited in her—so 
some have feared—at least a 
tinge of dislike for us. 

Now we think along lines of 
business. With business revival in 
the offing, we think of Cuba as a 
potential market for American- 
made goods. We wonder whether 
she’ll buy from us, and how much 
of what. 

In the hall of state in Havana, 
Chester M. Wright, editorial rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK, has 
had a chat with Cuba’s present- 
day president, Col. Carlos Men- 
dieta. 

Said the president: 


“It is my 


policy to seek by every means to 
restore to the Cuban people the 
buying power they ought to have.” 

Writes Mr. Wright: “The old 
bogey about Latin-American prej- 
udice against Americans is just so 
much apple sauce. American com- 
modities rate mighty high, and so 
do those Americans who go about 
their business fairly and with the 
idea that the Cuban customer is 
entitled to just as good a deal as 
is the New York customer.’ 

* * * 


From Mr. Wright we gather that, 
to our commerce, there are hinter- 
lands in Cuba as yet excessively 
unexplored. 

From another reporter in this 
week’s pages we learn that we 
have rivers of doubt—indeed, whole 
lakes of doubt—right here at home. 

In busy offices in our metropoli- 
tan centers we harbor explorers 
who have never explored. 

We have sales executives and 
business executives who lay out 
sales policies and plan dealer-help 
campaigns—and who know almost 
as little about American dealers 
as they do about itinerant pedlers 
in the villages of the Cuban high- 
lands. 

This correspondent, writing 
anonymously from Chicago under 
the teaser title of “Wilder and 
More of. It,” presents another an- 
gle on why many small dealers 
fight advertised products. 


* * * 


Still exploring, we cross our 
own continent to look at co-opera- 
tive advertising, Western-farmer 
style. Norton W. Mogge, Los 
Angeles resident manager for the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, re- 
cites a history of the co-op pro- 
ducers’ movement in the country 
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where, overnight, seedlings of 
vegetation or of thought grow into 
giants. He summarizes the ups 
and downs of co-operative adver- 
tising as it has been applied along 
the sunset coast from British Co- 
lumbia to Mexico. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, imbued with the 
California spirit or something, an- 
other seeker after truth who calls 
himself Groucho, explores a pair 
of pants. By a Bureau of Pants 
Standardization, Groucho explains, 
the pants might be graded: X—3p 
61—08. But he exhorts, “Puff, 
Brothers! Puff!” And by the magic 
of puffery, the use of which is 
our common-law right, the pants 
become “delicious pants, superb, 
superior pants . . . elegant pants 

gorgeous pants . . en- 
trancing pants!” Says Groucho : 
“Look over the ads in our leading 
cultural publications. Believe it or 
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not, we do exercise the right of 
puffery.” 
* * * 

But all the time, of course, busi- 
ness goes on practically as usual; 
and there’s a good deal of it go- 
ing on most interestingly. 

B. F. Berfield tells how a num- 
ber of experienced advertisers get 
good results from small space in 
industrial publications. 

Government in business? Waldon 
Fawcett tells the interesting story 
of how the dairy bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture has 
helped manufacturers to merchan- 
dise canned cheddar. 

* * a 

Standard Oil of Indiana to use 
circus in dual advertising role * * * 
Schlitz announces five-way radio 
program * * * New York Herald 
Tribune wins Ayer typographic 
contest * * * Perrin-Paus Company, 
new Chicago advertising agency. 
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If you sell— 


The Building Trade 
Watch Providence 


Indications of an increasing shortage of suit- 
able homes. Necessity of repairs and 
modernization. Advancing costs. Greatly 
increased payrolls. Improved employment. 
All argue for increased building activity. 


Architects already report increased interest and 
activity. They give tangible evidence in the form 





of increasing calls for home plans and mounting lists 
of inquiries from prospective home builders and 
modernizers. 


Fostering Interest Through 
A Ten Week Pro gram 


From April 8th through June 10th the Home 
Section of the Sunday Journal will publish a wealth 
of timely, illustrated articles—information on the 
subjects of home building, modernization and repair. 


Reach This Expanding Market 


The Home Section of the Sunday Journal gives 
complete coverage in the Rhode Island area. 
Advertising is being accepted at regular rates. 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 
Dominating New Englands Stone Langast Market 
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Everythi ing 


it takes 


to make_ 


an. A-| MARKET 


MONG the fifteen largest markets of the nation, 
Milwaukee rates near the top by every measure 
of a good sales area: 





—third in the percentage of families owning homes .. . 
fourth in the percentage of families living in one and 
two-family dwellings ... fourth in the percentage of 
native white families ... fifth in the percentage of 
families owning automobiles . .. second in radios, fifth 
in telephones, fourth in federal income tax returns. . 
sixth in the size of its industrial payroll ... fixst in 
factory payroll gains in the past year ... exclusive 
schedules in The Milwaukee Journal sell the market 
thoroughly at one low advertising cost. 


In size, buying power, stability, buying habits, economy 
of sales and advertising, Milwaukee has everything it 
takes to make an A-1 market. The Journal should be 
one of the first papers on your list for any campaign. 


THE MILWAUKEE ae 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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And Now for Cuba! 


Enormous Market Awaits Us There, P.I. Writer Finds, and 
Cubans Don’t Hate Us, Either 


By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, Printers’ INK 
Havana, April 7. 
[= just come from an hour with the President of Cuba, 

Carlos Mendieta, and our talk was mostly about how the 
Cuban people are to be enabled to buy more of the products of 
the United States. 

Col. Mendieta doesn’t regard the United States as a devour- 
ing monster, although he, like 95 per cent of his fellow Cubans, 
looks with a certain feeling that is not exactly cordial upon 
certain .American financial interests which have soaked Cuba 


plump in the solar plexus. 


This chunky, square-cut kind of man looks like a mighty 


capable citizen. 


He is in office because one certain Gerardo 


Machado as president connived with those certain big financial 


interests to such purpose that 
more wealth was siphoned out of 
the Pearl of the Antilles than can 


be replaced in many a year. 
But Col. Mendieta hopes hon- 


esty, sound policies, a united 
people, will hasten the process. In- 
deed, he pointed with a consider- 
able show of gratification, to an 
increase last month in imports to 
Cuba from the United States. 
Normally Cuba buys about 
everything under the sun, except 
sugar, and most of her imports 
are bought in the United States. 
But Cuba hasn’t known a normal 
year since about 1925. Since that 
time the United States has shut 
down on Cuban sugar year by 
year until our takings now are 
about half what they were in 1925. 
During the same time a tyrannical 
and brutal Government looted and 
killed. It has been a tough time 
for Cuba and a lot of social and 
economic wreckage has to be 
cleared up before the flow of com- 
modities will be what it should be. 
Whether the Mendieta Govern- 
ment will last is a question. “I 


have no wish to remain longer 
than is necessary,” the president 
said. He means it, undoubtedly. 
“But while I am president it is 
my policy to seek by every means 
to restore to the Cuban people the 
buying power they ought to have.” 
Rapidly he sketched his planks: 
“We shall find a way to appor- 
tion land in small holdings, so 
that our people may find some 
sustenance in the soil.” That means 
knocking a hole in the big absen- 
tee owned estates. “We may find 
it necessary to enact a minimum 
wage law. We are trying to work 
out laws to raise the condition of 
the workers.” Most of the Cuban 
people are workers and most of 
the workers are sunk in almost 
unbelievable depths of poverty and 
want. “Revisions of our relations 
to the United States are under 
way, relating both to sugar and the 
Permanent Treaty (which includes 
the famous Platt Amendment).” 
No American producer need 
whet his appetite too quickly, or 
look at once for large orders. 
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INNER PAIL” 


The Tariff was the issue in 1896, with William Mc- 
Kinley, arch-Protectionist, the Republican candidate. 


Dull times had pinched the workman’s stomach, 
and when the abstract economics of the Protective 
Tariff were translated to him as “The Full Dinner 
Pail,’”” McKinley’s election was assured. 


In 1900, the country kept McKinley in the White 
House for “Four years more of the Full Dinner Pail.” 


In every subsequent Republican campaign, where 
there has been the slightest justification, the same 
idea has been a potent vote-getter—including the 
1928 version, ““Two Chickens in Every Pot.” 


oe a. 


INCE the beginning of history, men and 
women in the mass have been profoundly 
influenced only by ideas—abstractions made 
tangible in terms of human need and emotion. 


The most successful advertisement for a prod- 
uct is the one which has found the appeal closest 
to a basic human need, and presents this appeal 
emotionally. 


Everything else about the advertisement— 
newspapers vs. magazines — photographs vs. 
“art work’”’—short copy vs. long copy—Caslon 
vs. Garamond—everything else is secondary, 
and deserves only secondary consideration. 


Yet millions of dollars are spent every year in 
futile attempts to give these secondary factors 
the force of an idea. 


Agencies generally concede the importance of 
the basic idea. But they differ widely in their 
ability to find one and use it and keep using it. 
If J. Walter Thompson Company has distinction, 
it is the distinction of finding the successful sales 
message, and, once found, never forgetting it. 


WAL@MPSON COMPANY, Advertising 
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Progress in Cuba, magnificent 
market that it has been, will not 
rush along in seven-league boots, 
although there probably will be a 
gradual and steady improvement. 
Meanwhile American producers 
and advertisers would do well to 
study methods of selling and the 
Cuban buying habits and needs. 

Havana is but two hours and a 
quarter from 
Miami, by clipper 
plane, those mag- 
nificent ships of 
the air which 
transport pleasure 
seekers and busi- 
ness seekers with 
the precision and 
regularity of trains. 
But most of Cuba 
is many times two 
hours away, not so 
much in time as in 
needs and customs. 
Some of Havana is 
very much Ameri- 
can, but a lot of it 
is as foreign as 
any Latin Ameri- 
can country. Out 
beyond Havana lie 
the provinces. And 
there is no hinter- 
land in the United 
States as far away 
from metropolitan 
life as the Cuban hinterlands are 
from Havana, to say nothing of 
Miami and New York. 

Cubans need thousands of suits 
of clothes and thousands of 
Cubans never have worn the kind 
of suits of clothes in which Amer- 
icans rush up and down Broadway, 
or arly other main street in this 
land. Thousands of Cubans need 
shoes and thousands of Cubans 
have little if any first-hand knowl- 
edge of shoes. What a potential 
market! For every kind of human 
need. If President Mendieta makes 
good his program to put thousands 
of families on little farms, there 
will be a monster market for the 
tools used in cultivating land. 

But let me get at something else 
that is needed to make a real 
Cuban market, just as it is needed 
in many other countries. Countless 
Havana stores pack into their dis- 
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Senor Carlos Mendieta, 
President of Cuba 
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play windows every possible ar- 
ticle that can be stuck, hung, laid 
or dangled therein. This does not 
apply in the fine stores of Ha- 
vana’s Rue de la Paix, wherein 
there may be found products as 
lovely as those to be had any- 
where. They are the stores of the 
wealthy and of the tourists. Busi- 
ness, not so hot just now. 

But stray away 
from this luxury 
street. Get to the 
very narrow thor- 
oughfares where 
the Cuban masses 
do their home- 
folks shopping. 
There the display 
windows are 
loaded because they 
must talk to shop- 
pers who must be 
addressed in the 
most direct and 
primitive manner. 
The window dis- 
play must tell the 
passer-by what is 
for sale and for 
how much. What 
better index could 
there be to liter- 
acy? Andtoanear- 
primitive state of 
mind? 

There is an enor- 
mous potential market in Cuba, 
provided Cuba finds a way to or- 
derly political government, pro- 
vided she finds a way to increase 
the income of her masses, provided 
Americans help in the business of 
teaching Cubans the good of Amer- 
ican wares and the reasons for 
using a great many wares of which 
nearly all Cubans are today in a 
state of profound and abysmal 
ignorance. 

The old bogey about Latin 
American prejudice against Amer- 
icans is just so much apple sauce 
American commodities rate mighty 
high and so do those Americans 
who go about their business fairly 
and with the idea that the Cuban 
customer is entitled to just as 
good a deal as the New York cus- 
tomer. The fact is, there is an 
astonishing lot of good-will and 
positive liking for Americans in 


Wide World 
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AFTER 3 O'CLOCK 


Eighty percent of the circulation of The Sun is dis- 
tributed after 3 o’clock in the afternoon when New 
Yorkers begin to go home. This is a larger percentage 
than that of any other New York newspaper with a 
large circulation. . . . The advertiser's message in The 
Sun goes home with homeward-bound people and stays 
home, has plenty of time to be read, reaches several 
members of the family. These are some of the reasons 


why advertising in The Sun is so productive. 


OVER 300,000 CIRCULATION 


Che 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising. 
NEW YORK 
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Cuba. Anti-American campaigns 
don’t get to first base. 

Whether the Mendieta Govern- 
ment can live and be replaced by 
a regularly elected Government re- 
mains to be seen. If it falls be- 
cause of another turn of revolu- 
tion the situation will be tenfold 
more serious for everyone. 

Mendieta is in office largely be- 
cause he is honest and because 
nobody else could be found who 
could command so much support. 
He has a cabinet made up of many 
types and beliefs. 

In such a cabinet it may be nat- 
ural to find some material that 
rates low in point of usefulness. 
Personally tolerant of criticism to 
an exceptional degree, he has 
nevertheless decreed out of exis- 
tence nearly all Cuban unions on 
the ground that their activities 
were taking on a political purpose. 

I asked President Mendieta 
about this. He said these unions 
were free to re-organize at any 
time, except that those who were 
leaders when they were decreed 
out of business could not hold of- 
fice again for two years. 

“I want for all the utmost free- 
dom,” he said, “but we cannot 
admit revolutionary activity.” 

The issue is a disturbing one 
in Cuba. It is so disturbing that 
a group of striking newspapermen 
have started a paper of their own, 
winning a very good circulation 
and proving also, perhaps, that 
one can be very critical in Cuba 
and still not go to jail, despite 
the fact that many Cubans have 
gone to jail. 

But the old “on edge” condition 
that marked the last two or three 
years of the Machado dictator- 
ship has gone. The atmosphere is 


+ 


Has Hardman-Peck Account 
The advertising account of Hardman- 
Peck & Company, New York, pianos, 
is now being handled by Kelly, Nason 
& Roosevelt, Inc., New York. News- 
papers will be used. 
a 7 . 


Schofield Joins Lennen & Mitchell 

Perry Schofield, for the last two 
years idea man for Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
is now with the copy staff of Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York. 
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more normal. A bomb now and 
then, yes. I heard two or three. 
They are mostly spite bombs, nat- 
ural aftermath of revolution. But 
the tension is gone. 

If there is little gaiety, it is 
probably because there isn’t the 
money to pay for it. Tourists have 
been skittish this season. Hotels 
are rather lonely places. But that 
will pass, with a season of peace 
and order. And if it does, then by 
the time another year rolls around 
the export business should have 
grown to real proportions. 

In Cuba as in every one of our 
own cities and towns, the burning 
issue is purchasing power. Gaunt, 
hungry multitudes need wages 
with which to buy every kind oi 
good thing man grows or makes 
American business can help might 
ily—and in helping in Cuba it can 
win friends clear down to the tip 
of South America. 

It is something of a semi-secret 
that President Mendieta is talking 
about a plan to bring to his assis- 
tance something of a miniature 
“brain trust” from the United 
States to help put centavos and 
pesos in the pockets of the Cuban 
masses, so they can begin living 
as they ought to live. 

I came away from that hour in 
the great, dignified hall of state 
in the President’s palace feeling a 
lot more cheerful than I had felt 
as I walked over half of Havana 
looking at people to see how they 
lived and what it might be that 
they needed. They need everything, 
including a tolerant regard, some 
good advertising, of which we are 
doing precious little in Cuba just 
now, and they need a long, long 































respite from gunpowder and 
greed-hungry exploitation. 
7 






Enna Jettick to Grey 
_Dunn and McCarthy, Inc., Auburn, 
Y., has aogeinted ‘the Grey Adver- 
tising Service, New York, to handle the 
advertising account of Jettick 
shoes. 






Enna 






Jennings with Fletcher & Ellis 
Dwight W. Jennings, former vice 
president and director of Lord & 
Thomas, has joined Fletcher & Ellis, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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The New York Times leads 


all other newspapers in 


*home-effective circulation 
reaching New York City 
families with checking 


accounts. 


*Home-effective — Read regularly in the 
home. 


Authority 
R. L. POLK & CO. 


Consumer Census 
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Average Net Paid 


CIRCULATION 
For the First three months of 1934 


460,153 


a GAIN of more than 
24,000 copies over 1933 
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Groucho Says: 


Puff! Brothers, Puff. It’s Puffery 


[Tt is naughty to tell a lie, it is 
wicked to steal, and you can get 
pinched for bearing false witness 
against your neighbor unless you 
do it in an ad and call your neigh- 
bor “others” or “ordinary.” Then 
it is all O. K. 

You don’t see it? Listen. Any 
nice thing you say about any trea- 
sure or junk you have to sell is 
known as “Puffery.” As the Ad 
men told the committee of the sen- 
ate, Puffery has been a common 
law right for many years. Puffery 
started when The Snake was sales 
and advertising manager for the 
apple industry in the Garden of 
Eden. Golly, didn’t he puff apples 
to Eve! Apples have been house- 
hold pets ever since. 

So let’s get busy and puff broth- 
ers, puff. We haven't told the half 
of it yet. Here’s a pair of pants, 
made of wool, cut to fit a man’s 
legs, sewed with strong thread, 
buttons on firmly so they can’t pop 
off, pattern is all right, pants wear. 

What a stupid ad that would 
make for any one to read, except 
possibly a man who wears pants. 
Let’s put life into those pants. 

The regimentation economist 
would have the Bureau of Pants 
Standardization label the pants as 
Grade X—3p 61—08, so we could 
know all about them. Then we 
could take them or leave them. 
I fear some would leave them. 

Therefore these breeches need 
puffery to make two pants grow 


- 


“Liberty” Appoints 
E. R. Smith 

Liberty, New York, has appointed 
Everett R. Smith, director of marketing 
and research. He was for several years 
with the Fuller Brush Company. He 
also organized the Research Council of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
of which he was a director and officer. 

. . . 


Has Ybry Account 

Les Parfums Ybry, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Badger and Browning & 
Hersey, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. 


where one pant grew before, and 
buy bread for the starving children 
of publishers. 

“Delicious pants, superb, superior 
pants, tuned to the rhythm of the 
shapely leg and yet tastefully and 
tactfully draped to hide the imper- 
fections of the knobby leg. Other 
pants are just pants. These pants 
were conceived in Hollywood—de- 
signed and executed by the smart- 
est tailors, elegant pants, gorgeous 
pants, entrancing pants.” 

That, my boy, is puffery—our 
common law right. 

What happens if the people won't 
believe all these things we say 
about our pants? What a foolish 
question! That would only show 
a poor technique of puffery. 
Change your adjectives, show pic- 
tures of a bashful swain suddenly 
emboldened by the sight of his 
lovely breeches in the mirror. 
Have him rush to the home of 
Emmy Lou. Show how the pants 
thrill Emmy Lou’s mama who is 
wise enough to realize that a 
young man of Willie’s sartorial 
taste would make a good husband 
for Emmy Lou. Mamas are com- 
ing into their own in ads these 
days. That’s ads as they are done. 

That’s the way to enjoy our com- 
mon law right. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, look over the ads in our 
leading cultural publications. Be- 
lieve it or not, we do exercise our 
right of puffery. 

GROUCHO, 


— 


“Business Week” Names 
Paul Montgomery 


Paul Montgomery has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager of Business 
Week, New York. He was formerly 
with Vogue, later becoming advertising 
manager of the American Home. More 
recently he has been with the new 
business department of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. 


Heads Kipe Offset Sales 


J. McDowell Smith, formerly with the 
National Process Company, is now with 
the Kipe Offset Process Company, Inc., 
New York, as sales manager. 
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If I were a 
“GREAT NATIONAL 


ADVERTISER... 








Bred for 
Battle 


A story of the prize ring—or rather 
in this case, the surprise ring! 


y Damon RuNYON 
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So to carry my advertising to these men 

and women who can buy and will buy 

my goods, | should see where they read 
THE BEST FICTION... 
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So | believe that the EMOTIONAL POWE 
of GREAT FICTION is the most stimulatin 
background against which | can project t 
story of my products. 


If | were, for instance, a food manufactu 
| should rejoice over the mouth-waterin 
phrases of Sophie Kerr’s story in the Ma 
Cosmopolitan. 


And if | were not already one of Cosme 
politan’s 36 old advertisers who is usin 
more space in 1934 than in 1933, | certainl 
should be one of the 72 new advertisers wh 
is beginning to use Cosmopolitan this yea 


—N THERE'S A 
SSRN TO COSMOPOLIT? 











Wilder and More of It 


Another Angle on Why So Many Small Dealers Dislike or Fight 
Advertised Products 


By a Chicago Research Man 


ESTRAINT is commonly conceded to be one of the major 


attributes. 


Alvin Wilder, in his article in the March 8 


issue of PRINTERS’ INK, dubbed the small dealer. the “stepchild 


of business.” 


This is indeed restraint on the part of Mr. Wilder, since there 
is a decided vogue today of patronizing the small dealer, a vogue 


which frequently vocalizes itself in 
the slogan, “Make the stepchild 
(restraint) take it and like it.” 

I have listened to dozens of sales 
managers and advertising agents in 
the act of lauding their products, 
men purported to have a fore- 
finger on the pulse of trade; and it 
is an inspiring thing to find an 
executive such as Mr. Wilder who 
really has the cold dope on Tony 
the Grocer and Mr. Holcomb the 
Corner Druggist. 

There are 4,000 grocers and 
2,000 druggists in Chicago, and I 
have called on many of them. Some 
of them kick me out of their shops 
with a surprising lack of restraint, 
while others, in weak moments, 
snivel on my shoulder with fine 
frustration at the sins committed 
against them in the name of vol- 
ume. 

I am well inured to abuse, and 
tears have long since failed to im- 
press me. There is nothing I can 
do about their troubles except read 
articles such as Mr. Wilder wrote 
and cheer him along. 

I don’t pretend to know much 
about the status or problems of 
advertised brands, but all too often 
I have noted the malicious, trium- 
phant smirks on dealers’ faces 
after switching customers from 
price-football items to fair-profit 
items. In fact, if I had a dollar 
for every time I have heard deal- 
ers say, “Have you tried this 


kind?” (in preference to another) 
I wouldn’t be writing this article. 
I would be in some pleasant Florida 
spa working hard on my fourth 
coat of sunburn. 

Forsaking such a delectable will- 
o’-the-wisp for the “here-now,” as 
the philosophers call it, it was in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Wilder 
says, in part, “If I choose to ignore 
it (advertising), and it is to my 
advantage to do so, I can and will 
refuse to ‘tie in’ with advertising.” 

And the way that some dealers 
refuse to tie in with advertising 
would break your heart. Day after 
day I have lugged attractive dis- 
plays along with a portfolio of the 
manu facturer’s current advertising, 
the object being to urge the dealer 
to push the product. The recep- 
tion of a large share of this mate- 
rial would make a treasurer's hair 
stand up, if he had any, unlike the 
treasurer of my own going con- 
cern. 

What happens to a good share of 
displays and direct-mail pieces, as 
Mr. Wilder has already pointed 
out, represents an inviting field for 
the new business committee of the 
ashcan industry. This discarded 
matter, if burned by the small deal- 
ers of Chicago in their own back 
yards, would cause a conflagration 
which would make the time-hon- 
ored O’Leary combustion of 1871 
look like a pensioned motorman 
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burning his grass off for the spring 
seeding. 

One dealer expressed his attitude 
very forcibly in respect to a cer- 
tain product: 

“They don’t give us any profit, 
the chains are allowed to cut the 
prices below what it actually costs 
us. No free goods, no return 
goods allowed. And now they 
want us to put up their displays. 
What do they want next, a twenty- 
one-gun salute?” 


Dealers’ Objections to 
Display Material 


All of this is in line with an arti- 
cle by Andrew M. Howe in Print- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY in which he 
listed a number of dealers’ objec- 
tions to display material. If I may 
be allowed to stick in an oar, I be- 
lieve the three most important ob- 
jections are: (1) the dealer does 
not like the company, (2) the 
display is too big, or unattractive, 
and (3) the display requires a 
sample taken from the dealers’ 
stock. This, the dealer will tell 
you, takes a lot of nerve on the 
part of the manufacturer, and be- 
sides, the sample is sure to be 
swiped. 

The small dealer is in a fight 
with his back right up against his 
shelves, and he realizes this. He 
realizes further that the biggest 
Bertha at his command is his own 
influence with his customers. 

I know of a grocer who is 
shrewd and successful, but there 
are some products which he refuses 
to stock, despite the fact that he 
enjoys possibly the patronage of 
the richest clientele in Chicago. 
One of his former customers, a 
prominent woman who died re- 
cently, used to spend an average 
of $2,000 a month with him. One 
order alone, for a day’s groceries, 
frequently amounted to over $250. 

The butler, who did the order- 
ing, had specific instructions to 
“leave everything to Mr. X.” And 
don’t think that Mr. X didn’t send 
the merchandise on which he made 
a decent profit, advertising or no 
advertising. What happened to 
optimistic advertising dollars in 
this case and in many others would 
give a space buyer or even a board 
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of directors the screaming mee- 
mees, and if you’ve never had the 
screaming meemees, watch out. 

Do dealers think they pay more 
for advertised goods? In case you 
skipped that paragraph by Mr 
Wilder, here is one illustration: 
One time I tried for several days 
to tell grocers that the advertising 
cost on a can of well-known soup 
was less than %-cent per can. The 
president of the company, if he had 
been there in my place, would have 
heard himself called a liar in so 
many languages he would probably 
have believed it. As for me, they 
merely assumed I didn’t know any 
better and contented themselves 
with synonyms for the word igno- 
rant until I regretted that I had 
long since forgotten how to blush 
properly. 

In many cases this antipathy is 
old stuff to the manufacturer. The 
advertising is expected to carry 
the load and it often does, regard- 
less of dealer good-will. In other 
instances manufacturers have not 
the slightest idea what is going on 
over the counter. 


Too Much “Yessing” 
by Salesmen 


One obvious reason for this is 
that there are too many yes-men 
calling on the dealer. It works 
two ways. The salesman does not 
defend the company when the com- 
pany is unquestionably right in its 
policies, and on the other hand he 
goes back to the office and tells the 
boss exactly what he wants to 
hear. The boss tells his boss, and 
so on, until the ultimate chief and 
the directors get a swell Maxfield 
Parrish picture of the situation, 
and what could be more roseate? 

The dealers’ counters are so far 
removed from the mahogany desks 
that too often their protests become 
a mere, murmuring diminuendo 
somewhere off in the distance. 

Then there is the game of follow- 
the - leader - to - volume - at - any - 
cost, which has been pursued s 
vigorously that the bread and but- 
ter of business is frequently con- 
fused with the hardtack. The 
good, old depression, it had to 
sneak in here some place. Beat the 
depression through concentrating 
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on sales. Amalgamated Products 
does it this way, so why shouldn’t 
we? It is interesting to note how 
quickly the leader is imitated by 
the hungry pack yelping behind. 
The trend from vitamin appeal, to 
testimonial and so on is not unlike 
a huge game of crack-the-whip. 

What does the dealer know about 
advertising? He knows plenty. 
Here in Chicago there is a brand 
of coffee that started from scratch 
and took the lead in eleven months, 
through effective advertising and 
dealer good-will. There is a cigar 
on the market, an old-timer, which 
had only about 12 per cent dis- 
tribution nine months ago. Today 
it has 100 per cent reasonable dis- 
tribution and is easily among the 
first three in volume, through ef- 
fective advertising and generosity 
to dealers. 

But on the other hand, the dealer 
knows there is so much nonsense 
in a large part of advertising that 
he begins to suspect all of it. He 
knows all about the products, but 
will he go down and push them in 
the morning with this kind of ad- 
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Hoch Joins Type Founders 

Fred W. Hoch has joined the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Sales Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J., as educational sales 
director. He formerly was with the New 
York Employing Printers Association. 
Fred C. Cole, will take charge of the 
administration of the company’s sales 
romotion department, succeeding J. 
rank Eddy. 


Paris & Peart Appointed 

The Crucible Steel Company of Amer- 
ica has appointed Paris k Peart, New 
York agency, to direct the advertising 
of Rezistal stainless steel and its line 
of high speed, tool and special purpose 
steels. 

. « e 


Gallow with Donahue & Coe. 
William Gallow, formerly with the 
H. E. Lesan Advertisi Agency, nes 
York, is now with Donahue & Coe, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. He pre- 
viously had been with Hadden & Com- 
pany, New York. 
. . 7 


Adds Sapolin Account 


The Sapolin Company, New York, 
paints, has appointed the New York 


office of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, 
tising account. 


to handle its adver- 
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vertising? He is weary of the bad 
odor campaign, among others. He 
likes to think fondly of his old 
sweetheart without speculating, 
“How clean was her camisole, 
anyway?” There is an old roun- 
delay which goes: 
She’s a dandy, she’s a daisy, 
She’s knock-kneed, she’s lazy, 
She’s humpbacked, ees 
and she’s lame. 
They say her teeth are false 
From eating Rochelle salts, 
But she’s my freckle-faced, fat, 
Consumptive Sarah Jane. 


This babe had nothing on Miss 
America 1934, who is liable to have 
anything from acidosis to unclean 
lingerie. And then there are the 
happy endings. Picture a disil- 
lusioned druggist reading for the 
twentieth time, “Just one more 
kiss, darling,” and, “Won’t you be 
my girl always?” 

What does he think of this 
hearts and flowers technique? Alas, 
the heated ardor and the burning 
tenderness fail to scorch him. In 
fact, the smoke gets in his eyes. 


+ + 


New Beverage Paper 
On May 15, National Beverage Au 
thority, a monthly, will make its ap 
pearance as the official publication of 
the National Retail Beer and Liquor 
Dealers —_ Inc., 551 ifth 
Avenue, New York. President and edi- 
tor will be Lewis S. Lauria, and adver 
tising director, John C. Marscher. 
a . . 


L. F. McCarthy Starts Agency 

L. F. McCarthy, who has been con 
nected with advertising agencies in 
Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, has 
started his own agency at 704 "Race 
Street, Cincinnati, under the name of 
L. F. McCarthy and Associates. 

. o © 


Names Chirurg 

The Coppus Engineering Corporatio: 
Worcester, Mass., has placed the adver- 
tising of its Annis air filter with The 
James Thomas Chirurg Company, Bos- 
ton agency. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 

7 a 


Vieriech to Dr. Scholl’s 


Gerald P. Vieriech, formerly with the 


M. I. Parker Compa avenport, 
Iowa, has been appointed display man- 
ager for Dr. ll’s Foot Comfort 


Ss ORs Inc., headquarters of which are 
at Chicago. 
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Lions, Tigers, Molecules 


A ROARING cageful of lions 
and tigers and a troupe of 
educated elephants—all in the flesh 
—will undertake this summer to 
bring ’em back sold on Red Crown 
Superfuel gasoline. These jungle 
salesmen will operate for the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
in a dual role: as performers in 
the company’s exhibit at the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago and as the theme of a 
newspaper advertising campaign. 
The show at the World’s Fair 
will feature a-spectacular “cat” act 
wherein Allen King, well-known 
circus trainer, will face thirty-three 
lions and tigers in the cage at one 
time and put them through their 
paces. This will be followed by 
the antics of a group of elephants 
directed by Miss Estrella Nelson, 
also of circus fame. The perform- 
ances will take place in an open-air 
amphi-theater on the Fair grounds, 
seating 2,500 people, and there will 
be four and possibly five shows 
+ 


Advertising 


UniTep ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Am I correct when I assume that 
more than half of the graduates 
of our major colleges each year 
go into business? 

If this is true, isn’t it about time 
that the advertising business did 
something about the almost total 
ignoring of advertising on the part 
of the large colleges? 

The boys that are graduated 
from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
etc. are for the most part from 
the better families of the country. 
To a great extent they should be 
the future leaders of American 
business. If they are competently 
to lead American industry they 
should have a very complete knowl- 
edge of the most important of the- 
selling tools, which is unquestion- 
ably advertising. 


a day. Between shows the animals 
will be on display in a building 
back of the arena. 

No admission is to be charged 
for any part of the entertainment. 
So far as the World’s Fair au- 
diences are concerned it is to be 
mainly a good-will project. What- 
ever advertising there will be in 
connection with the performances 
will be brief and restrained, pos- 
sibly, so far as plans are now made, 
in the form of a pantomime act. 

The main avenue of return 
sought by the company is through 
separate advertising in newspapers 
throughout its territory. The “live 
power” of Red Crown Superfuel, 
resulting from special refining 
processes, is the primary selling ap- 
peal of the product. The animal 
act and the interest which it cre- 
ates will be used to dramatize this 
sales story, a parallel being drawn 
between the “live power” qualities 
in animals and in the molecules of 
the motor fuel. 


in Colleges 


It is therefore to the interest of 


every large advertiser, and cer- 
tainly to every executive in adver- 
tising, that college men should 
have a thorough working knowl- 
edge of advertising as a marketing 
force. 

Isn’t it about time that we in 
advertising marshaled our forces 
and impressed upon all of the im- 
portant colleges our story, to the 
end that advertising would event- 
ually have as important a place 
in the curriculum as some of the 
subjects that are almost imme- 
diately forgotten the minute the 
graduate leaves the college? 

When we bring this about we 
will hear less of “Tugwellism” and 
we will bring about a better un- 
derstanding of ‘the economics of 
advertising by the public. 


Leonard DrEYFUssS, 
President. 
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ew York 


eeds 
DYNAMITE 


To blast a pathway for a product to the 
backs and dinner-tables of New Yorkers, you 
need dynamite ... and... 


THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


provides it. 


The Journal gives manufacturers the ear of 
over 600,000 families; more than any other 
paper at that time of day when they are most 
apt to listen. 


The Journal also assures a store-door pres- 
sure upon retailers that has turned scores of 
sales-plans into sales-successes. 


And it is ONLY the Journal that can deliver 
your product into the hands of the 600,000 
Journal Families. 


A Neverfailing Selling Force 


ONALLY REPRESENTED BY - RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





To Advertise 


Draught Beer 


by Brand 


Brewer Makes a Suggestion to Mr. Mulrooney 


THE GENESEE BREWING COMPANY, 
INc. 
RocuestTer, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A lot of folks have been picking 
on brewers but I haven’t seen many 
constructive suggestions for what 
to do about it. 

Here’s one—and a good one, if 
I do say it myself. 

In New York State the brewer 
is allowed to advertise at place of 
sale only under certain definite re- 
strictions and everyone agrees that 
this is poor merchandising. 

Everyone knows that there is an 
immense amount of substitution in 
draught beer. The public has no 
assurance of getting what it asks 
for and the brewer who manufac- 
tures a fine product and advertises 
it well often loses out at the point 
of sale because of chiseling bar- 
tenders, etc. 

Ergo—why not a State rule re- 
quiring every place dispensing 


+ 


draught beer to display a standard 
sign showing what he has on tap 
and where. For instance: 

ON DRAUGHT TODAY 

Tap No. 1—Brand “A” Beer 

Tap No. 2—Brand “B” Beer 

Tap No. 3—Brand “C” Ale 

Tap No. 4—Brand “D” Ale 

The cards showing brands would 
be interchangeable, like an ice cream 
flavor board, and there should be 
a stiff penalty, perhaps revocation 
of license, if a dispenser displays 
a sign when he is not drawing that 
particular brand in that particular 
place. The brewer is protected; 
the public is protected; and so is 
the honest dispenser. The plan 
would be easy to put into effect 
and easy to police. 

Will somebody please tell me 
what is the matter with it? And 
if nothing is the matter, will some 
one please whisper in Commissioner 
Mulrooney’s ear? 

Mitton G. Sriver. 


+ + 


Schlitz Five-Way Program 


FIVE-UNIT symposium of 

entertainment, each unit a 
dramatization of a timely new fea- 
ture in its field, will go to make up 
the “Program of the Week” to 
be sponsored by the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Company. The series of 
broadcasts starts April 13 over a 
forty-four station network. 

Each broadcast will have these 
divisions: “Laugh of the Week,” 
wherein will be dramatized the 
most amusing story or incident to 
be found in current books, plays, 
shows and so on; “Song of the 
Week,” a dramatized production of 
a popular new song; “News of the 
Week,” an enactment of the out- 
standing news event of the preced- 
ing seven days. A fourth unit will 


be left open for any subject of in 
terest not included under the other 
headings, such as the “Play of the 
Week,” “Book of the Week,” 
“Personality of the Week” and so 
on. And fifth, but not least, will 
be included in each program the 
“Product of the Week,” which is 
to be a “historical dramatization 
of the romance of beer.” 

The program will rely entirely 
upon its own subject matter for 
popularity, rather than upon any 
ballyhooing of big names in radio. 
The featured soloist, for example, 
is unknown to network broadcasts. 
The music will be a twenty-piece 
Schlitz orchestra, playing arrange- 
ments by a man of promising talent 
but not yet famous. 

32 
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Co-op Advertising, Western 
Farmer Style 


These Campaigns Helped Growers Help Themselves 


By Norton W. Mogge 


Resident Manager, J. Walter Thompson Company, Los Angeles 


THE Pacific Coast is generally 
regarded as the birthplace of 
co-operative farm product adver- 
tising. Certainly there have been 
scores of farmer groups founded 
upon the principle of united action 
and share and share alike. Long 
before there was any thought of a 
farm problem, Aaron Sapiro, 
George Ferrand, and other legal 
lights in the West had guided 
groups of farmers in the forma- 
tion of co-operative organizations. 

Mr. Sapiro pioneered in the 
formation of the so-called com- 
modity type of co-operative in 
California prunes and _ raisins, 
while Mr. Ferrand helped to make 
it legally possible for groups of 
local farmers to organize into 
units and these groups in turn 
into district or central co-opera- 
tives. The California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange and the California 
Walnut Growers Association are 
examples of many local units suc- 
cessfully federated into co-opera- 
tive associations, 

Western farmers as early as 
1906 took steps to help solve their 
marketing problems through co- 
operative advertising. Early adver- 
tising by these co-operatives had 
for its basic appeals health and the 
increased consumption urge: “Eat 
oranges for health,” “An apple a 
day keeps the doctor away,” “Had 
your iron today?” (Raisins). 

The first co-operative fruit ad- 
vertising out of the West was 
carried on in 1907 by the Southern 
California Fruit Exchange. Iowa 
was the testing ground and 
newspapers the principal medium. 
Orange sales in the first year went 
up 50 per cent in Iowa. As a re- 
sult of this start, the California 
citrus growers became advertising 
minded and “Sunkist” came into 


being as a brand name. Twenty- 
seven years later “Sunkist” is a 
household word, and orange con- 
sumption has jumped five pounds 
per capita in the last five years. 

Silverware premiums for Sun- 
kist wrappers plus money for mail- 
ing costs did much to move fruit 
in the early days and popularize 
Sunkist citrus fruits over com- 
petitive brands. 

Glass reamers put out by the 
Sunkist growers started the na- 
tion to drinking orange juice. Now 
electric juice extractors sing a 
merry tune at home or in the cor- 
ner drug store. The orange juice 
for breakfast idea as a result of 
advertising now helps to start 
America’s day. 


No Success with 
Marmalade 


Advertising failed, however, to 
popularize Sunkist Marmalade. 
Cull oranges are used for many 
products but marmalade made 
from California oranges proved to 
be too sweet for real market suc- 
cess. America took to the orange 
juice habit but not to sweet 
marmalade. 

Twenty-five years of Sunkist 
advertising according to W. B. Geis- 
singer, Sunkist advertising man- 
ager, shows an advertising invest- 
ment of $16,738,447, at a cost to 
the growers of only 1.34 per cent 
of the fruit it helped to sell. 

Exchange growers now assess 
themselves 5 cents per box on 
oranges and grapefruit and 10 
cents per box on lemons for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

There is no doubt in the minds 
of the citrus grower about the 
value of advertising. In big yield 
years when the fruit runs large, 
or when 216’s and 252’s are over 
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plentiful, or whatever the crop or 
market emergency—advertising is 
used expertly and intelligently by 
the Exchange to stimulate sales on 
a year-round basis much to the 
benefit of all California citrus 
growers. 

Since the early days of Sunkist 
advertising, many other Western 
farmer groups have used adver- 
tising to promote sales with vary- 
ing degrees of success. Western 
farms with their annual crops of 
perishable products not generally 
regarded as necessities have not 
been content to wait for a kindly 
Government to lead them out of 
the wilderness of unprofitable 
markets. Not always have these 
farm co-operatives lived nor has 
their advertising always been con- 
tinuous. The list of these co-opera- 
tive groups is, however, a long 
one and a review of the various 
products that have been co-opera- 
tively advertised will be of interest. 

Apples, one of Nature’s finest 
fruits, have been favored with many 
small co-operative advertising cam- 
paigns. In 1914, Skookum Apples 
from the Pacific Northwest took 
off to a flying start in the New 
York market. Apples from the 
same packing houses in North Cen- 
tral Washington and identical in 
grade sold to the trade on a basis 
that gave the Skookum Brand a 
premium of from 10 cents to 23 
cents per box over the local house 
brand. 


Origin of the Name 
“Skookum” 


The name Skookum was sug- 
gested as a brand name for apples 
by the wife of an apple grower 
in the Perbastin District in North 
Central Washington. In the Chi- 
nook Indian jargon, Skookum 
means “bully,” “fine,” “great.” 
“Muckamuck lepome konaway sun 
mamook doctin mitlite klak” in the 
same jargon means “An apple a 
day keeps the doctor away.” 

There are ten Skookum varieties 
—that is, the brand name is used 
only on those extra fancy and 
fancy grades of apples especially 
favored by quality, flavor and ap- 
pearance and grown in North Cen- 
tral Washington. 
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The start was a grand one but 
the tonnage in the Northwestern 
Fruit Exchange and Skookum 
Packers Association was never 
large and even the 5 cents per box 
on the ten Skookum varieties 
was not enough to create a large 
appropriation. Skookum advertis- 
ing appropriations during the first 
ten years ranged from a starting 
fund on 1913-14 tonnage of $2,- 
760.58 to more than $105,000 on 
1919-20 fruit. 

“Eat the right apple at the right 
time” was a part of the Skookum 
advertising message: Jonathan 
apples in October rather than Feb- 
ruary. Roman Beauty famed as a 
baking variety was advertised as 
best when eaten in January, Feb- 
ruary or March. 


Has Advertised Regularly 
Each Year 


Today, twenty-one years after 
Skookum made its first public ap- 
pearance, the smiling Indian is one 
of the best known trade-marks 
among fresh fruits. Depression 
years have taken their toll on ad- 
vertising appropriations, but Skoo- 
kum advertising, little or much, 
has appeared regularly each year 
in trade publications and in news- 
papers in markets where volume 
justified the effort. 

A good brand name and a few 
advertising dollars, of course, can- 
not bring the rabbit out of the hat. 
Increased advertising behind Sun- 
kist citrus fruit has stepped up 
consumption of all California or- 
anges. Apples lacking large an- 
nual advertising investments have 
steadily declined in consumption 
An apple a day may keep the doc- 
tor away. but he doesn’t mind as he 
is busy prescribing orange juice, 
prunes, pineapple, etc., for his 
diet-conscious patients. 

Eat Wenatchee Apples, Inc., was 
the name of a co-operative group 
in the Wenatchee-Okanogan Val- 
ley of North Central Washington 
which for two seasons, 1922-1923, 
sponsored a national advertising 
effort which stopped after two 
years of large crops and low 
prices. 

The Yakima Fruit Growers As- 
sociation of Yakima, Washington, 
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under its general manager, Walter 
Hebert, has always advertised 
its fruit such as peaches, pears, 
and apples under the “Big Y” 
brand. Such advertising has of 
necessity been confined to markets 
where volume justified the ap- 
propriation. 

Aaron Sapiro assisted in the 
formation of the Wenatchee Dis- 
trict Co-operative Association in 
the Wenatchee-Okanogan District 
of Washington. The volume of 
tonnage under their “Jim Hill” 
brand was never large enough to 
justify big appropriations. Mag- 
azine advertising, dealer material, 
trade-paper space and localized 
newspaper campaigns, have, how- 
ever, made the “Jim Hill” brand a 
popular one wherever Northwest 
apples are known and sold. 

The long-established famous 
apple district of Hood River, 
Oregon, has been the home of an 
outstanding successful co-operative 
called the Apple Growers Associa- 
tion of Hood River. Advertising 
has been used infrequently by this 


group but not in a major way for 
some years. Under the Blue Dia- 
mond Brand, Yellow Newtown 
Apples from Hood River have 
gone all over the world. 


Another Important 
Group 


Of late years the most impor- 
tant apple advertising from the 
West has been that placed by the 
Washington Boxed Apple Bureau. 
Out of a desire on the part of 
certain shippers and a number of 
large growers to develop markets 
the organization was formed with 
more than 60 per cent of both the 
Yakima and Wenatchee Valley 
apple tonnage. Secretary-Manager 
Horsley of the Bureau has skil- 
fully spent the advertising collec- 
tions in newspapers and other 
media so as to produce maximum 
results per dollar. 

The Northwest apple industry, 
facing declining per capita con- 
sumption, must take steps to bring 
their product before the American 
public in a large way. They must 
take a leaf from the book of the 
pineapple producers or from the 
citrus growers and make an ad- 
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vertising assessment of 3 to 5 cents 
per box rather than the pitifully 
small charge of 1 cent or less. In- 
dustry organization in its later 
phases will need advertising just 
as much as shipping agreements 
and acreage control seem to be re- 
quired now. Perhaps, then, through 
Northwest Fruit Industries, Inc., 
the industry’s control organization, 
national advertising on boxed 
apples will again put this fruit 
back in its rightful place before 
American consumers. 


Apple Advertising 
in Canada 


Canadian apple growers in 1914 
were first favored by the Domin- 
ion Government which used liberal 
space in daily papers to help sell 
this fruit to Canadian consumers. 
This was the start of apple ad- 
vertising in Canada. 

Okanogan United Growers in 
1922 featured their “OK” brand 
and created a demand for their 
fruit through the Canadian prairie 
provinces. When the Associated 
Growers was organized with 80 
per cent of the tonnage under con- 
trol, advertising was aggressively 
continued. 

“OK” Brand McIntosh apples 
are still favorites that can 
found in certain of our Eastern 
cities every fall. 

Next to Sunkist perhaps the 
best known co-operative brand out 
of the West is “Sun-Maid.” For 
years the “sun bonneted” girl on 
a package of raisins was the one 
and only brand in raisins that 
“Mrs. Consumer” knew or wanted. 

In 1914 the raisin growers 
started to advertise with a total 
crop of 98,000 tons of raisins, and 
an advertising appropriation on 
Sun-Maid Raisins of $120,000. 
Four years later the tonnage was 
163,000 tons and the advertising 
investment was $287,000. This last 
crop was sold out almost before 
harvest, and advertising had ac- 
tually increased the consumption 
of raisins 57 per cent in the four 
short years. 

No co-operative in the country 
has gone through more organiza- 
tion troubles than has the Sun- 
Maid Association. Periods of 
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financial stress brought about by 
over-advances to grower members, 
big crops and large carry-overs, 
changes in organization and man- 
agement have all combined to 
materially reduce the present Asso- 
ciation’s control of the raisin crop. 

oday, however, as for the last 
twenty-one years, the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers Association is an 
aggressive national advertiser and 
surveys show Sun-Maid as the one 
brand that is handled by four out 
of five independent grocers and 
preferred by housewives over all 
other raisins. 

No longer do the advertising 
totals run into millions (as high 
at $2,400,000 in 1922) but faith 
in advertising has never wavered. 
Less than two years ago the grow- 
ers released their right and title 
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to the Sun-Maid brand for use on 
products other than dried fruit. 
The consideration was nearly $6,- 
000,000 representing the payment 
of old indebtedness to the banks. 

Warehouses, plants, equipment, 
carry-over raisins, are good col- 
lateral for both banks and Gov- 
ernment farm boards. The value 
of the Sun-Maid brand after 
twenty years of advertising despite 
financial difficulties is an endorse- 
ment of the value of consistent 
advertising that every raisin grower 
can point to with pride. 

Sun-Maid raisins in the markets 
of the world have suffered from 
under-advertising of late years, 
but able management and sound 
financing is bringing advertising 
forward to take a larger part in 
developing Sun-Maid sales. 


Ayer Typography Awards 


FIRST prize in the Fourth Ex- 

hibition of Newspaper Typog- 
raphy, sponsored by the Ayer Gal- 
leries, was won by the New York 
Herald Tribune. This is the second 
time this paper has won the Fran- 
cis Wayland Ayer Cup for typo- 
graphical superiority. 

The cup will pass permanently 
into the possession of the paper 
winning it three times. The New 
York Times and Hartford Courant 
each received the award in earlier 
exhibitions. 

First honorable mention in the 
division comprising papers of 
50,000 circulation and over went 
to the Herald Tribune; second 

+ 


Appoint Donahue & Coe 


Julius Schmid, Inc., New York, drug 
sundries and Santro baby products, has 
appointed Donahue & Coe, Inc., as ad- 


vertising counsel. Magazines, business 
papers, direct mail and newspapers will 
be used. The H. R. Heyman Company, 
Inc.. New York, has also appointed 
Donahue & Coe as advertising counsel. 
Newspapers, radio and business papers 
ire being used. 
eee 


Kihm with Doremus 


Frank Kihm, until recently with the 
Albertson-Kemper Company, San Fran- 
cisco agency, has joined the San 
Francisco office of Doremus & Company. 


honorable mention to the Mil- 
waukee Journal, and third, to the 
Des Moines Tribune. 

In the 10,000 to 50,000 circula- 
tion group, first honorable mention 
went to the Sheboygan, Wis., 
Press; second, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Herald Statesman, with the Apple- 
ton, Wis., Post-Crescent and Chat- 
tanooga Times tying for third 
place. 

In the group under 10,000 cir- 
culation, first honorable mention 
went to the Hornell, N. Y., Trib- 
une-Times ; second, the Peoria, IIl., 
Transcript, and third, the Athens, 
Ohio, Messenger. 

Entries numbered 1,485 papers. 

+ 


Join Brown Agency 


Harry L. Schneiderman, manager of 
the Chicago office of the Archer Adver- 
on SS Company, Inc., Cincinnati, and 

Harvey, account executive with 
the Archer Chicago office, have joined 
The E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, as account executives. 


Get Jar Ring Account 


Jenkins Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn., 
have appointed Paris & Peart, New 
York agency, to direct the advertising 
of “Blue. Target” jar rings. Magazines, 
farm papers and business papers will 
be used, 
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Copeland Bill Prospects 


A COUPLE of weeks ago it 
seemed as if the Copeland 
Bill might not pass during the 
present session of Congress. The 
session is approaching its closing 
days and there is much to be done. 

A survey of the legislative situa- 
tion made in Washington last 
Tuesday, however, indicated that 
the bill would probably be reached 
after all—with fair prospects for 
passage. But this is problematical 
also; nobody can safely forecast 
the action of Congress on this bill 
or any other. Congress, in other 
words, is the same as it always 
was in certain respects; and we all 
know what this means. 

The Senate, where the Cope- 
land Bill was originated, is going 
to have plenty to do from now till 
quitting time. On the calendar are 
the revenue bill, the cotton bill and 
the air mail bill—all of which are 
sure to bring out discussion and 


spellbinding without end. 
In the House, the big measure 


consideration is the 
« 


G. J. Chase with Cleveland Agency 


George J. Chase, formerly with the 
Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadelphia 
agency, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of The Sweeney & James Com- 
any, Cleveland agency. He will make 
fis headquarters at a New York office 
which has been opened at 366 Madison 
Avenue. 


up for 


Landon Rejoins Foster-Milburn 


Martin Landon, for more than twenty- 
five years a member of the advertising 
staff of The Foster-Milburn Company, 
Buffalo, has again joined the staff after 
several months of service in other fields. 
He will assume a major executive po- 
sition. 

. . J 


Appoints Keelor & Stites 
Aluminum Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Permite products, has appointed 
The Keelor & Stites Company, of that 
city, as advertising counesl. Business 
papers, both foreign and domestic, and 
direct mail will be used. 
. e . 


B. B. D. & O. Elects 
Ben C. Duffy 

Ben C. Duffy, director of media of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & rn, has 
been elected a vice-president of that 
agency. 


Fletcher-Rayburn stock exchange 
bill. There is sure to be a great 
amount of talk before this is fi- 
nally disposed of. 

Thus both branches of Congress 
have a great plenty to do; and in 
the doing there is bound to be de- 
lay and time-wasting galore—a 
habit which seems as necessary and 
inevitable to congressmen as is the 
drawing of their pay. 

Even so, it would not be sur- 
prising if the accumulation of busi- 
ness were disposed of quickly 
enough to enable the Copeland Bill 
to be considered. 

House hearings will have to be 
held, of course. But the proposed 
legislation has been so thoroughly 
thrashed out by the Senate that 
these are expected to be more or 
less perfunctory. 

The very latest news received 
from Washington by telephone just 
as Printers’ INK was going to 
press, is that the next few days 
will likely tell the story one way 
or the other. 


+ 


Katz Makes Brett a Director 
George W. Brett, for twenty years 
with the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York, has been elected 
a director of the company. He has 
also been made sales manager and will 
have entire charge of sales, not only 
in New York but in the seven branch 
offices of the company. 
. a 


Made Pontiac Advertising Manager 
_ Frank A. Berend, assistant adver 
tising manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company for the last year, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Pontiac Motor Company to succeed 

H. White, resigned. 

. es . 


Death of P. W. Murphy 


Patrick W. Murphy died last week 
at Cleveland, aged forty-one, after a 
lingering illness. He was for many 
years secretary-treasurer of Fuller & 
Smith, now Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
advertising agency. 

eee 


Ascheim with Procter & Collier 


Charles N. Ascheim, formerly account 
executive of the Archer Advertising 
Company, Inc., Cincinnati, has joined 
The Procter & Collier Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. 
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Emergency Advertising 


It Is Used to Combat Strikes, Rumors, Legislation, Racketeering 
and Propaganda 


Telegram 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

What other examples do you re- 
call of industry or big organizations 
meeting emergency as automobile 
manufacturers recently did with large 
newspaper space addressed to public 
and setting forth their side of story? 
Would appreciate your listing some 
conspicuous instances. Thanks. 

Stranc & Prosser. 


OTRIKES, racketeering, impend- 
ing legislation, bank crises, 
equipment breakdowns, harassing 
politics, whispering campaigns— 
these are some of the causes from 
which spring special campaigns to 
meet the emergency created. 

Printers’ INK’s files record in- 
stance after instance of examples 
similar to that of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
which turned to advertising to sub- 
mit to the public its position in the 
threatened automobile strike. What 
the manufacturers had to say, of 
itself, constituted news for the 
press. But they astutely realized 
that here was an issue of prime 
importance, one that called for 
prompt as well as strategic han- 
dling. It wasn’t a question of 
needed publicity. That they had. 
It was the publicity that made 
clarification urgent. 

Therefore they bought space 
where they could acquaint the pub- 
lic with their stand in their own 
words, over their own signature 
and in a manner that would com- 
mand special attention. 

A notable example concerns the 
Brewers’ Board of Trade of New 
York. Ruthlessness on the part of 
racketeers jeopardized the indus- 
try. Dealers were being intimi- 
dated. Newspapers reported the 
wrecking of shops and the beating 
of proprietors. 


The issue was brought to the bar: 


of public opinion with large-space 


advertising. Seventeen members of 
the board contributed to an adver- 
tising fund which had as its object 
the extirpation of the racketeer. 
Public opinion was aroused. It 
was forcibly demonstrated to the 
racketeers that a new era had ar- 
rived which didn’t permit them to 
carry on the methods in which they 
had so freely indulged when under- 
cover operations worked to their 
advantage. 

Advertising becomes a strong 
weapon in the hands of the man 
who uses it in a dispute that af- 
fects the public welfare. It drags 
the fight into the open. Sometimes 
claim and counter-claim are made 
by the parties who have joined 
issues. But the individual who 
uses advertising as a subterfuge, 
whose case is not an honest one, 
will find his ammunition to be 
duds and paper bullets. 

Such might be expected to be 
the case where circumstances simu- 
late the following: A union local 
advertised to retain its reputation. 
For this purpose members were 
assessed to build an advertising 
fund. The campaign ran while 
the president of the local and 
twenty-one members were under 
indictment for coercion. The presi- 
dent was indicted, the union sepa- 
rated itself from him. But a cam- 
paign at such a time ran under an 
obvious handicap because it was 
more in the nature of special plead- 
ing on the part of those charged 
with an offense. 


Dairymen’s League Told 
Story in Newspapers 

Another war which reached the 
advertising columns had to do with 
the fight between insurgent milk 
producers and the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association 
of New York. Good-sized space 
was taken in newspapers to tell 
milk consumers the League’s side 
of the story. 

More recent is the use of adver- 
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WHO’S WOOING MRS. WEEVIS 


Tue folder “Ttaly and France” 
Has Mrs. Weevis in a trance. 
The prose and scecterticke 7 08 sees on 


Every page are ample reason. 

For instance, starting on page 3 
We read “Come sail the azure sea 
Upon our Wonder Ship, exquisite 
As any Palace you will visit. 
Tempt your appetite with things 
Fit for banquet halls of kings. 
Come away from winds of winter, 
Leave the dullness of the hinter- 
Lands, and play on coral shores, 
With signoras and signors. 

Where the gondolieri sing 

Of life, and lips, and love in spring. 
Come to Venice. Come!” And so on. 
Mrs. Weevis wants to go on 

Such a trip (the choice of choices) 
Wooed by all these siren voices, 
—But for one thing-—Mr. Weevis 
Who, his languor to relieve, is 
Contemplating Cuba, or 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 

So, until they both agree, 

They won’t sail on any sea. 
Advertisers should take notice— 


In this case, two sexes’ vote is 
Necessary to a sale. 

Tell your story where the male 
And the female both will read it. 
Thus you make both sexes heed 
REDBOOK is a magazine 
Where your advertisement’s seen 
By men and women (fifty-fifty). 
And of import to the thrifty: 
You pay less to have it seen 
Than in a one-sex magazine. 
What is more, to charm the read 
Each month sees some fiction leat 
Hammett, Christie, Warwick Deepi 
In a book-length novel, keeping 
REDBOOK active, fresh and re 
After all the rest are dead. 
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tising in connection with the cur- 
rent taxicab strike in New York. 
An open letter to Mayor LaGuardia 
bluntly called him to task for what 
the owners of the Parmelee fleet 
criticized as his contribution to the 
strike itself and its continuance. 
Simultaneously, over the Mayor’s 
shoulder so to speak, the company 
submitted its side to the public. 

Public utilities are frequent users 
of advertising in emergency situa- 
tions. They often go to bat in the 
advertising columns when they are 
threatened by impending legislation 
or when they seek to expose the 
attacks of politicians. An emer- 
gency of a different nature, having 
to do with a serious pipeline break, 
was met in an aggressive manner 
by the Memphis Natural Gas Com- 
pany. This utility capitalized on 
the incident by playing up the im- 
portance of natural gas—through 
the enforced lack of it for several 
hours. 

When the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Company had a wreck on 
its line several years ago, it too 
made a delicate situation the theme 
of an advertisement. Copy in San 
Francisco papers explained how 
the accident occurred, thanked pas- 
sengers for “their coolness and 
self-control” and set forth steps 
which the railroad was taking to 
minimize the possibilities of similar 
accidents in the future. 

The banking crisis of 1932 was 
replete with examples of prompt 
and ingenious employment of ad- 
vertising to bulwark public confi- 


— 


Grant Retires from 
“Deseret News” 
Brigham F. Grant has retired as 
eneral manager of the Salt Lake City 
eseret News. e will be succeeded 
by Samuel O. Bennison, for more than 
twenty-five years manager of the Zion 
Printing and Publishing Company, In- 
dependence, Mo. Mr. Grant, who is 
seventy-eight years old, retires from the 
management of the paper because of 
ill health but will continue as a member 
of the board of directors. 
o . _ 


Tobacco Account to R. & R. 


The Penn Tobacco Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Kentucky Club pipe tobacco 
and Ebonies cigarettes, has appointed 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, to 
handle its advertising account, 
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dence and to present plans which 
firms had devised to make it possi- 
ble to carry on business. 

_ The range of emergency adver- 
tising is broad. Bermuda used it 
effectively to fight a whispering 
campaign. New York’s police took 
full pages to fight prejudice and 
uphold the honor of the force 
when the derelictions of some of 
its members reflected on the integ- 
rity of all. A complete campaign 
was sponsored by a musicians’ 
trade union to build public disap- 
proval of “canned” music which 
was depriving its members of a 
livelihood. 

If there is a rumor undermining 
a business, it can be shown for 
what it is by pitiless publicity 
which is the advertiser’s to com- 
mand. If there is an accident or 
a breakdown in service, discreet 
use of advertising can appeal to 
the sympathetic understanding of 
the public. If there is a dispute 
between employer and employee, 
each has recourse to advertising to 
publicly proclaim his case. 

Such advertising is but a small 
part of all advertising. But it is 
significant of advertising’s impor- 
tant place in business and com- 
munity life that its services are 
always available in bringing before 
the bar of public opinion the pleas 
and evidence of those who believe 
their cause will stand scrutiny. 

Few will dare to risk deliberate 
misrepresentation. Their case must 
be sincere before they spread it on 
the records. 


+ 


C. C. Lane with New 
York “Times” 


Charles Chester Lane, until recently 
business manager of the New York 
Post, has joined the business depart- 
ment of the New York Times. Mr. 
Lane has also just retired as chairman 
of the Publishers’ Association of New 
York City, which tendered him a testi- 
dinner last week. He became 













































monial 
chairman of the association last May 
succeeding Fred Walker, of the New 





York Sun. 









Appoint Fenger-Hall 
The San Mateo, Calif., Times and the 






Brawley, Calif., News have appointed Maj 
Fenger-Hall Company, Ltd., publishers’ 
representative, as their national adver- Rep 
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G-E Sells Recipe Book 


HEN the consumers pay 
money for a manufacturer’s 
advertising material—that’s news. 
The Specialty Appliance Sales 
Department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
brought out a recipe book 
entitled, “The New Art.” 
Impressed by the book’s 
quality, Sales Promotion 
Manager W. J. Daily, of 
G-E’s electric refrigera- 
tion department, arranged 
test sales in two department 
stores in Cleveland—the 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co., 
and the May Co. 

In both stores the book 
was priced at 25 cents. 

In the Taylor store the 

book went on sale in the 
electrical department; and 
for two days it was fea- 
tured in a window display. 
In the May store it went 
on sale in the book depart- 
ment, without window dis- 
play or other aid. 

In the two days, the 
Taylor store sold 263 
copies. And the sales indi- 
cated, says the store’s ad- 
vertising manager, Fred P. 
Stashower, “that the pub- 
lic was interested in the recipe 
book on its own merits. From our 
viewpoint, however, the more im- 
portant result was the increased 
traffic which resulted in our elec- 
trical department.” 

Meanwhile, the May store sold 
173 copies to customers in its book 
department. Says the May Com- 


—_ 


Hershey Appoints Stoddart 

Alexander Stoddart has been appointed 
publicity representative of the Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation, Hershey, Pa. He 
formerly was a reporter for the New 
York Sun and later was in advertising 
work. 


With New York “Mirror” 


Lawrence S. Kelly, formerly with 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., and James J. 
Nolan, formerly with the Frank Kiernan 
Company, have joined the staff of the 
New York Sunday Mirror. 


pany’s E. S. Goldstein: “It’s the 


first time we ever placed what 


really is manufacturers’ advertis- 


ing material on sale to the public. 


We feel that the attractive manner 
in which the book was produced 
made it very much worth while 
at the price.” 

Impressed by the showings in 
Cleveland, G-E’s Mr. Daily is 
urging all G-E appliance dealers 
to feature the book in window 
displays. 


— 


Joins “Liberty” 

C. F. Breckon has joined the Cana- 
dian advertising staff of Liberty. He 
was for several years advertising man- 
ager of Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd 
He has been in publication, agency and 
manufacturing work for seventeen years 

- + . 


Adds Knight to Sales Staff 


Eugene U. Knight has joined the sales 
staff of the Newman-Rudolph Litho 
graphing Company, Chicago. He has 
been in the lithographic field in the 
Midwest for the last twenty years. 
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Idle Youth New Challenge 
to Advertisers 





Thousands of young men, eager to get jobs, have been and are 
being forced to remain idle. Rebellious at first, they are now be- 
coming philosophical. There are many things they would buy if 
they could; but, being unable to buy, they are now reconciled 
They are even satisfied with less. 

as indicated by Professor Pitkin in an address before the 
Advertising Club of New York—from which the appended extracts 
are taken—this constitutes a real problem for advertisers who 
want to build up future consumers. 


to es: along with less. 
And, 








By Professor Walter B. Pitkin 


School of Journalism, Columbia University 


E are witnessing in this coun- 

try a change from an age of 
youth to an age of grown-ups. 
While the United States was a 
young, undeveloped nation with 
vast areas to be pioneered and 
built up, youth and brawn were in 
the ascendency but with the quick 
advance of machinery and science 
we have come to a time when less 
horsepower and more headwork are 
needed. 

Statistics on age groups show a 
surprising trend in the number of 
people in the United States who 
fall into the group of those who 
are over fifty. Whereas some years 
ago, out of every 1,000 people in 
this country, from 125 to 150 were 
fifty years old or over, today 229 
out of every 1,000 have turned the 
fifty corner. 

In another decade, it is indicated 
by these figures, from 330 to 340 
out of every 1,000 will be in the 
fifty or over group. With the total 
population of the country having 
reached the point where it tends to 
increase at a fixed rate, this in- 
crease in the number of older peo- 
ple is significant. 

Speaking to you as advertising 
men, manufacturers and represen- 
tatives of manufacturers, I would 
say that this trend should be espe- 
cially significant to you as it will 
make a decided change in your 
problems in dealing with the popu- 


lation as consumers of products. 

There is another angle to this 
age trend that should be of vital 
interest to advertising men in its 
relation to unemployment, for the 
unemployed are not only people 
out of work, but are consumers 
out of money. In the ten and a 
half million people reported as be- 
ing unemployed today, there are not 
included some millions of young 
men and women who have left 
school but who are not enrolled 
in any organizations or groups 
from which these unemployment 
figures are compiled. 

The reason for this is that these 
young people have never worked. 
They perhaps have managed to do 
some part-time work, but condi- 
tions have been such that they have 
not been regularly employed or 
listed on payrolls. As a result 
there is no definite way to estimate 
how large a group they represent 
but the number probably runs from 
5,000,000 to 8,000,000—in other 
words, equal to one-third of the 
generation which will be ruling the 
political situation in the country in 
1936. 

The importance of this group 
becomes significant when we realize 
that it represents a number larger 
than the plurality by which any 
political party in this country has 
ever been overturned. This com- 
parison brings home how serious is 
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the problem which this social group 
presents. 

This group can truly be called 
“dispossessed youth”—youth which 
having reached the age where it 
has desires to buy the things it 
wants, to enter the ranks of the 
workers of the country, finds, 
through no fault of its own, that 
there is nothing for it to do. We 
speak of them as _ dispossessed 
youth, but to you advertising men, 
they also represent dispossessed 
consumers—a loss group of con- 
sumers—a group hanging between 
two worlds—the old one or a new 
one radically different from what 
we have built around an “Ameri- 
can standard of living.” Their 
incomes cannot possibly amount to 
$100 a year or over. 

We have been proud in this 
country to boast about this stand- 
ard of living. Political campaigns 
have stressed it and rightly so. 
We have used it as a justification 
of our whole economic system. We 
used to consider a per capita in- 


come of $500 as a minimum under 
which a person could maintain this 
standard and the good things in 


life that go with it. Compare this 
minimum income standard with 
what these young people have to- 
day and then realize how impor- 
tant a problem they have become. 
Their numbers are so great that 
we have got to do something or this 
situation will break the tradition 
around which our economic prog- 
ress has been built. 


Hitler Built Around 
This Group 

Europe has had the problem, too. 
Our situation in this respect has 
not been as tremendous as theirs. 
It was through such a group of 
young people as I have described 
that Hitler gained his power. The 
tremendous change that has taken 
place in Germany began in 1914 
when this group around which 
Hitler built his organization were 
schoolboys. It has not taken many 
years for them to witness a whole 
reversal of economic tradition in 
their country, based on a phi- 
losophy which the young people 
over there learned not from their 
school books but from the actual 


INK Apr. 12, 1934 
struggle which they faced when 
the time came for them to try to 
make their living and to satisfy 
their own wants. 

Now how many years will it take 
the dispossessed youth group in this 
country to form a new philosophy? 
There seem to be only two courses 
open to them. They can meet the 
struggle for existence by saying, 
“Let George do it”—which means, 
of course, that George will be 
Uncle Sam and we all know what 
that means. One other attitude 
they can take is that they will be- 
come contented with mere existence 
—and this I consider an attitude 
infinitely worse. 


An Anti-Progtessive 
Philosophy 

I have come in contact with 
many young people representing 
this second attitude in increasing 
numbers. “As long as I have a 
place to sleep and a bite to eat,” 
they say, “I'll be satisfied.” The 
simple life has been extolled for 
generations in philosophies, a re- 
turn to the primitive, a back-to-the- 
soil type of living has been often 
recommended and there is much to 
be said for simplicity in living. My 
own opinion, however, is that prog- 
ress as we have defined it in this 
country, including the finer things 
which we as consumers have come 
to expect, is not consistent with 
this philosophy to which our 
younger people are tending. 

You as advertising men should 
be especially concerned with any 
such attitude as this. It means 
millions of rising consumers who 
will reject what we now consider 
the American standard of living— 
millions of potential consumers, a 
large fraction of which will not 
consume. Such a philosophy, if 
instilled in a large part of this 
group, will continue with them 
even should prosperity return. 
About the older groups who have 
lived through American prosperity, 
there is not so much to worry 
about. They will continue to strive 
for the finer things to which they 
have been accustomed. It is the 
younger group which will present 
a serious problem—unless a mass 
educational program overcomes the 
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philosophy of getting along with 
little. 

This is the picture that faces 
the youth of this country and the 
problem and challenge they are 
making. What of the older men? 
I believe men really begin to live 
when they reach forty. Then they 
have been through a period of ac- 
tivity and have come through with 
a philosophy that makes them able 
to know better how to find the joy 
of living. Men really become in- 
teresting after they turn the forty 
corner. 

Too many of us have the false 
idea that making a living is living. 
We need more leisure and I am 
heartily in favor of any system 
that will allow men to become in- 
dependent by the time they reach 
the age of forty so that after that 
age they can really begin to live. 

We live in a peculiar world 
where we use science and inven- 


— 


Charles H. Touzalin Business 
Liquidating 

The business of the Charles H. Tou- 
zalin Agency, Inc., Chicago, is being 
liquidated. 

Charles H. Touzalin, president, thus 
ends an active career in the advertis- 
ing agency business of forty-eight years 
duration. For twenty-five of these 
years he was associated with Lord & 
Thomas. Twenty-three years ago he 
established the agency bearing _ his 
name, serving continuously as its head 
from that time. 

There are no financial difficulties in- 
volved and all obligations will be met 
in full. 


Dodds to Join Truscon 


R. P. Dodds has resigned as manager 
of advertising and publicity of the 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company 
and its subsidiaries including The In- 
sulite Company, effective April 25. On 
May 1, he will become general advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of the 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Wells Returns to Eureka 


W. H. Wells has been- appointed 
division manager of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. He has been general man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Home Ap- 
a Company which he joined in 

932. Previously he had been with 
Furcka in various executive capacities. 
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tion to m:ke labor-saving devices 
which take the place of men and 
then complain when there is no 
work for men to do. What we 
really need is more bums. The 
trouble is the bums we know are 
low-grade bums, I would like to 
form an aristocracy of bums— 
high-grade bums who would have 
the means to employ their leisure 
to do the things they really want: 
I would like to run for President 
on a platform which would guaran- 
tee everyone a minimum of 45 cents 
an hour for doing nothing. 

Perhaps an ideal situation would 
be to have the younger generation 
work a few hours a day even 
while they go to school. By start- 
ing them off building the contact 
with life and the experiences which 
make men of today ready to live 
at about forty we might gradually 
work it down to a point where life 
would begin at thirty-five. 


+ 


Perrin-Paus Company, 
New Chicago Agency 

The Perrin-Paus Company has been 
formed at Chicago by four former ex- 
ecutives of the Charles H. Touzalin 
Agency, Inc. 

arle R. Perrin is president. Don- 
ald L. Paus is vice-president and sec- 
retary. William B. Swann and Herman 
A, Croth are vice-presidents. 

The new agency will handle the ad- 
vertising of the Hoffman Specialty 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., Hoffman 
valves, and the Conlon Corporation, 
Chicago, washing and ironing machines. 
Offices are at 8 South Michigan 
Avenue. 


Davies with Group 
Broadcasters 


Robert A. Davies, Jr., who has been 
representing Station KMBC, Kansas 
City, in New York for over two years, 
is now associated with Group Broad- 
casters, Inc., Chrysler Building, New 
York, in addition to representing KMBC 
which is a basic member station of 
Group Broadcasters. 


With Fruit Growers Exchange 


Anthony J. Lorenz has been ap 

inted director of nutritional research 
or the California Fruit Growers Ex 
change and has taken up his activities 
with the advertising department of the 
Exchange. For the last six years he has 
been with Lord & Thomas as consultant 
on scientific research. 
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WE, ANYWAY? 


Advertising men tell us that what this paper needs is a 
good, easy-to-read label. It seems there is a tradition in 
the business that space is bought by pigeonhole. They say 
the trouble with Business Week is that it doesn’t fit the 
standard pigeonholes. 

To this indictment, we plead guilty. Business Week, 
we must confess, was not designed to fit any advertising 
pigeonhole, but to do a definite editorial job. That it 
likewise does an equally definite advertising job is not an 
accident, but the direct descendant of the publishing idea. 

The difficulty seems to come in describing this different 
publishing idea with old-fashioned labels. In our time, we 
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have been called almost everything, including some harsh 
names, but nothing seems to fit. 


Are We a Business Paper? 


We are for and about business, but we are concerned, also, 
with the external forces which affect business. We do no 
deal with any one business, but with all business; we don’ 
conform to the accepted definition of business papers, but 
there is no better way to sell across the top of the whok 
business market than in Business Week. 


Maybe a Magazine? 


Externally, we look like a magazine, even to the Camd 
advertisement on the back cover. But Business Week realli 
has little in common, in content or method, with any magz- 
zine ever published. However, a lot of advertisers (ther 
are more every day) insist on putting Business Week on 
their magazine schedules—which is all right by us. 


A Class Magazine? 


Presumably this means a magazine, which, by price ani 
content, aims at the higher income brackets and asks 
correspondingly higher rate because of a limited circ 
tion. Business Week limits circulation by editorial conten 
But we do more than that, we control circulation in th 
circulation department. We asked only those who am 
important enough to subscribe. We return cash mone; 
every day, because we know that only active executive 
will be able to use the special service we offer. Other 
would simply be wasting their money (and the advertiser's 
because they wouldn’t stay subscribers long. 


Perhaps a Trade Paper? 


In a sense, yes; the trade paper of the best paid and hardes 
trade in the world; the service paper of the most importatl 
men in the most important businesses, the men who malt 
the decisions, who must watch the broad movement ye 
note the immediate developments. 
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A Newspaper, Then? 


his perhaps comes closest to it. Business Week is run 
ke a newspaper, with reporters who know their stuff and 
jitors who know what to do with it, with correspondents 
nd news-tickers and high-speed printing and a lot of 
ephoning and cabling. But newspapers, by nature, are 
eneral and varied, while Business Week, of necessity, is 
tse and selective, isn’t aiming at “something for every- 
pdy,” but at news and its meaning for the Somebodies. 


Ah, a Newsweekly! 


Ye used to think so, five years ago, but the word seems 
urdly adequate, now, we do so much more than repeat 
hat has happened. Of course, we read the newspapers— 
do the newspapers—but we do no scissor editing. 
erything in Business Week is original, it has to be be- 
use of the special editorial treatment which makes this 
useful rather than merely informative or entertaining 


per. 
Well, then, What? 


ankly, we don’t know, but we aren’t worrying about our 
ability to take any of the conventional rubber stamps. 
fact, we think pigeonhole space-buying went out of 
yle with the high, wide, and handsome era; we think 
vertisers will continue to spend appropriations with the 
niness acquired in the lean years; and we welcome the 
y when advertising space is bought, not for what it is, 
t for what it does. So we say, it isn’t what we are, it’s 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 





Big Building Market Is Real 
Business Opportunity 





the potential market. 


plete recovery will be taken. 





If the building industry can be revived, many classes of business 
will profit in due proportion. Of timely significance, therefore, is 
this extract from a report Mr. Woolley has just made to the stock- 
holders of his company, showing the extent of the problem and 
Significant, too, is the fact that President 
Roosevelt planned, as one of his first official acts on returning from 
his fishing trip with Mr. Astor, seriously to take up the question 
of Government participation in this problem. It is reasonably sure 
to be worked out soon; and thus another major step toward com- 








By Clarence M. Woolley 


Chairman, American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


HE early months of 1933 wit- 

nessed further severe declines 
in building construction. This 
downward trend was arrested in 
May. The remainder of the year 
showed fair increases but not suffi- 
cient to offset the early declines. 
The trend of residential building 
construction is portrayed by the 
following record showing the 
number of families provided with 
new residential accommodations 
during the respective years in 257 
identical cities of the United 
States. 


During a short century a con- 
tinent has been conquered fron- 
tier after frontier. By ingenuity, 
invention, and with the courage to 
discard the inefficient, the Amer- 
ican people have taken the enor- 
mous resources at hand and created 
a material civilization such as the 


world has never seen. Standards 
of comfort nitherto not possessed 
by any nation have been estab- 
lished. But those material com- 
forts reach only two-thirds of our 
people. The lower third, even un- 
der normal circumstances, can af- 
ford to live only in sub-standard 
housing without any of these 
available comforts. 

Lately we have become very 
conscious of slums. They are seen 
in every town and city throughout 
the country. The business world 
knows them as areas of insolvency; 
the city administration knows them 
as areas of tax delinquency and 
inadequate return on the cost of 
city service; the social worker 
knows them as places of degrada- 
tion and crime; the doctor knows 
them as centers of malignant 
disease. They are ugly festering 
sores on the body of our civiliza- 
tion. Strangely enough our coun- 
try has not been _ sufficiently 
ashamed of this ugliness and mis- 
use of opportunities to correct the 
condition. 

In Europe since the war there 
has been a steady movement to 
eradicate bad housing. In this 
country, however, we are just be- 
coming convinced of the human 
necessity for similar action. Here 
is another frontier to be conquered, 
a frontier which will take the best 
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of our ability, our knowledge, and 
our sense of justice, to overcome. 
Furthermore, we are beginning to 
understand that it is poor economy 
to have so many of our people liv- 
ing without the benefits our pro- 
ductive civilization can supply. 
The passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act pointed 
the way to a solution of this most 
pressing problem of low-cost 
housing. The provisions of this 
\ct, making available loans and 
also outright grants of money for 
housing of low rental value, should 
lead to action on the part of every 
agency required to ameliorate these 
conditions. It is significant, how- 
ever, that at this writing only five 
States have passed the necessary 
legislation to enable local com- 
munities to take full advantage of 
the housing provisions of this Act. 
To provide a supply of decent 
housing for the masses of our 
people presently suffering from a 
lack thereof is an undertaking of 
such magnitude that it would be 
the equivalent of at least ten peak 
years of building. The benefits of 
such a project are obvious. There 
would be not only the direct result 
of improved social conditions, but 
indirectly great stimulation to all 
industries and commerce. 
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It cannot be too often reiterated 
that the building industry contains 
the highest potential for setting in 
motion all the inter-related trades 
and occupations. This industry 
could presently be utilized as the 
instrument of existing agencies 
now operating for national pros- 
perity. It is not too late to make 
1934 the vestibule to a long epoch 
of economic and social progress. 

Public opinion subscribes to the 
principle of proceeding with build- 
ing activity as suggested by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act; 
and each community is the proper 
area of responsibility for a local 
housing program. If necessary, as 
a last resort, it should become the 
care of municipal, State and na- 
tional Governments. Action should 
be taken immediately and every 
earnest citizen should give his 
thought and time to the encourage- 
ment of movements toward this 
end. 

A partial amelioration of the 
situation. is possible with respect 
to some portion of sub-standard 
housing through rehabilitation and 
modernization. In many instances 
it is found that the installation of 
modern heating and plumbing in- 
creases rentability and yields a 
substantial return on the cost. This 
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movement has gained headway dur- 
ing the depression, especially in 
the large number of cases where 
housing accommodations have come 
into the hands of mortgage holders. 

The trend of building activity, 
both residential and non-residential, 
has. been upward for several 
months. This is the first time this 


a 


Swatches in 


HE equivalent of a goodly 

number of dresses, shirts and 
sheets was distributed piece-meal 
with a recent four-page newspaper 
advertisement of Scruggs-Van- 
dervoort-Barney, St. Louis depart- 
ment store. The fourth page 
featured shirts, sheets and frocks 
and, so that the controller of 
the home budget could see and 
feel the materials, five swatches 
were pasted to each page. 

In all, 1,500,000 samples were 
distributed, representing about 5,000 
square yards of material. These 
were attached by hand to the ad- 
vertisements by a staff of girls who 
worked on the task, in day and 
night shifts, for about a period of 
a week. 

Sampling via publications, a 
method of advertising that is in 
more popular use overseas, is not 
so general in this country because 
of postal regulations which pro- 


+ 


Sells Interest in Iowa Paper 
J. N. Stonebraker, co-publisher of 
the Webster City, Iowa, Daily Freeman 
Journal and vice-president of the Free- 
man-Journal Publishing Company, has 
sold his interests to George C. Tucker, 
managing editor and secretary of the 

company. 
. 


Anti-Advertising Bill Fails 
A bill introduced in the Mississippi 
legislature to limit the ‘advertising of 
dentists to the publication of small pro- 
fessional cards failed of passage by a 
fifty-eight to thirty-eight vote. 
eee 


Lacquer Account to Mogge 

The Sewall Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has appointed 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., Chicago agen<y, 
to handle the advertising of Dural 
lacquer. 
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situation has existed since 1928 
The current rate of activity, how- 
ever, is still 80 per cent to 85 per 
cent below the average of the years 
1925 to 1928. There is much rea- 
son to believe that this change in 
trend presages a turn in the 
downward cycle of the last five 
years. 


+ 


Newspapers 


hibit second-class mailing privileges 
if samples are included with the 
publication. Newspapers, however, 
deliver a large part of out-of-town 
circulation by express and truck 
delivery and, not withstanding this 
fact, the St. Louis incident is un- 
usual in initiative. 

“The results have been tre 
mendous,” Adelaide Hazeltine, the 
store’s advertising manager, in- 
forms Printers’ Ink. “The mail- 
order department has been swamped 
with orders and general business 
throughout the store has _ been 
splendid. We are planning an- 
other of these swatch advertise- 
ments.” 

Copy informed the public that, 
with this idea, Vandervoort 
launched a sensational development 
as it was the first time in the his- 
tory of a metropolitan store or 
newspaper that such a thing had 
been attempted. 


— 


Appoint Wertheimer 
The L. 


vertising, 


+ 


. 


D. Wertheimer Company Ad- 
Inc., New York, has been 
appointed to place all the advertising 
of Intourist, Inc., New York, the travel 
bureau for Soviet Russia, and of 7/ 
Open Road, New York. fagazines ai d 
newspapers are being used. 

. > . 


Joins Neisser-Meyerhoff 


H. M. 
president of Frederick & Mitchell, 


Alexander, formerly  vice- 
Inc., 
Chicago agency, is now with Neisser- 
Meyerhoff, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. 

. 


Keelor & Stites Elect Levy 


Sam Malcolm Levy has been elected 
vice-president and director of The Keelor 
& Stites Company, Cincinnati agency 
He has been a member of the staff for 
the last three years. 





Liberty Publishing Corp. 


takes pleasure in announcing 


the appointment of 


EVERETT R.SMITH 


as Director of 


Marketing and Research 


NELSON R. PERRY y 


_ Advertising Manager 
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Pittsburgh newspaper. Of these 
Press. TOT of these adved use 


27 of the advertisers 
18 of the advertisers us 


Authority: Media Records, exclusive 
of noncompetitive linage in all papers, 
and advertising sold on group 

in both Sunday papers. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESSeeeAUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Pe, ns 


“YOU MUST THINK | HAVE NOTHING TO DO 
BUT PICK CINCHES — LIKE THE PORTLAND, 


OREGON JOURNAL” 


Don’t be foolish—we know 
you'd go. But it makes a 
swell headline. And you'll ad- 
mit that you could go oftener 
—and stay longer—if there 
were more open-and-shut 
buys like The Journal. No 
such luck—in all the country 
there are only five other pa- 
pers in cities of 300,000 and 
over that check 100% on the 
highly desirable Ru/eof Three. 


+ 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation in the 
Pacific Northwest. The only 
daily in this territory with 
over 100,000 circulation— it 
has39% more city circulation 
than any otherPortland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads in 
retail linage, general linage, 
total paid linage. 
LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Small Space in Industrial 
Magazines 


How Curtailed Appropriations Bring Results 
By B. F. Berfield 


§ MALL space in industrial media 
“ is pretty generally a substitute 
for something else. Almost always 
that something else is large space. 

Yet over the years, in good times 
and bad, there have been plenty 
of industrial advertisers in the 
small-space classification. Some of 
them have been consistent in their 
use of less than half-page sizes. 
Others alternate large and small 
space on a definite schedule. Al- 
ways, in the background, has been 
the fact that, except where the ad- 
vertiser is using small space in a 
buyers’ guide, a limited appropria- 
tion has been the main reason for 
the small unit. 

To the everlasting credit of a 
number of industrial advertisers 
during the last few years, when 
the capital goods industries have 
been so badly affected by depres- 
sion conditions, these advertisers 
rather than see themselves drop 
out of the industrial papers alto- 
gether have used small units to 
keep their names before those buy- 
ers who were buying. 

It is also to the credit of a num- 
her of small-space advertisers in 
industrial media that they have 
given unusual attention to making 
their space effective. The day 
when an industrial advertiser was 
content to use an inch or two 
inches as an announcement card 
with no regard to type and layout 
has pretty well passed. There are 
still more advertisers than there 
should be who give no attention to 
form and layout but this is a 
dwindling minority that is grad- 
ually learning the hard lesson that 
even the smallest unit of space 
must be tricked up some way so 
that it will attract attention to the 
message. 

The attitude of one successful 
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advertiser in industrial papers is 
summarized by G. M. Stickell, as- 
sistant sales manager, The Landis 
Machine Company, Inc., when he 
says: : 

“First of all we belieVe in repe- 
tition. We believe in repetition, 
that is, in telling our advertising 
story on every possible occasion to 
as many prospective customers as 
we can possibly contact through 
industrial papers. Since the law of 
diminishing returns functions in 
advertising expenditures, we en- 
deavor to select the publication 
having maximum coverage in the 
field which we desire to reach. 
Since thread cutting equipment is 
used far more universally than the 
average line of machine tool equip- 
ment, it follows that we have a 
broader field to cover. This of 
course, requires space in more 
papers. 


Thirteen Publications 
on the List 


“There are, of course, thirteen 
publications on our list. In these 
publications we carry an adver- 
tisement in every issue. 

“For instance, a one-sixteenth 
page advertisement in the February 
8 issue of The Iron Age is prob- 
ably the combined result of the 
functioning of the law of diminish- 
ing returns in a somewhat cur- 
tailed advertising appropriation. 

“For years we have been a reg- 
ular and, in our line, a heavy ad- 
vertiser in The Iron Age. We feel 
that during these years we have 
built up a certain amount of pres- 
tige with readers. 

“We do not delude ourselves 
with the thought that the sub- 
scriber always reads our advertise- 
ments word for word, but we are 
certain that due to the regularity 
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with which we advertise and the 
amount of space which we have 
used over a period of years, the 
name ‘Landis’ has at least been 
made familiar to most readers. 
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those publications. We have no 
definite way of determining just 
how valuable such listings are but 
we are reasonably certain that for 
the consistent advertisers the bene- 
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A group of small-space industrial advertisements, showing 
variety of treatment possible 


“But when for various reasons it 
became necessary that we reduce 
temporarily our industrial space 
we felt that it would be a mistake 
for us to allow our name to dis- 
appear even from a single issue 
in our key publications. 

“We felt that this would be a 
mistake, first because we would 
lose the accumulative effect of our 
advertising to a certain extent and 
next because our name would dis- 
appear both from the advertisers’ 
index and the product index of 


fit derived from such listings is 
more than commensurate with the 
cost of a small-space advertise- 
ment. 

“Due to the fact that we manu- 
facture a rather wide line of thread- 
ing equipment it would have been 
impossible for us to advertise effec- 
tively any one of our many prod- 
ucts in the small space upon which 
we decided. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that the advertisement be of 
a general nature but that if e 
sible, through layout, it would | 
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readily recognized as our advertise- 
ment. 

“All our publication advertising 
for a period of years has been 
based on the distinctive design of 
the Landis Chaser around which 
all of our thread cutting die heads 
and machines have been designed. 
We have featured this chaser 
strongly both in our advertising 
layouts and copy. We decided, 


therefore, that the chaser was 
more or less symbolical of our en- 
tire line and due to this fact it 
would serve better than anything 
else as the basis for our one- 
sixteenth page advertisement. 


White Space in the 
Small Advertisement 


“A page of small-space adver- 
tisements presents .a somewhat 
jumbled appearance to the reader. 
A mistake, commonly made by 
small-space users, is the use of ex- 
tremely heavy-faced type and dark 
halftone cuts as a bid for visibil- 
ity. We feel that white space in a 
small advertisement is just as im- 
portant and just as necessary as 
in a full-page advertisement or 
even in a spread. For this reason 
we use a line-cut instead of a half- 
tone. We also use a modern type 
face, due to the increase in display 
value of space, compared with some 
»f the more conventional size types. 

“Inasmuch as the one-sixteenth 
page advertisement alternates with 
the full-page advertisement devoted 
to our various products, we do not 
consider it necessary to make fre- 
quent changes of copy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have been running 
the particular advertisement which 
I am mentioning for about a year. 
If our advertising were limited to 
small-space advertisements, how- 
ever, it is very probable that we 
should have a change of copy for 
each issue, probably have a new 
series which could be rotated reg- 
ularly.” 

Mr. Stickell’s remarks outline a 
sound program for the industrial 
advertiser. As he implies small- 
space advertisements are really 
substitutes for larger space al- 
though his company is using as 
much large space as his appropria- 
tion will permit. 
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D. Clinton Grove, advertising 
manager, Blaw-Knox Company, 
takes a much more arbitrary 
view of small space. He says: “I 
do not believe in the use of small 
space in connection with the ap- 
paratus which we manufacture. 
True, to be sure, we have been 
using small-space advertisements 
in certain publications of a di- 
rectory nature to get listings in 
the products index and to call at- 
tention of possible prospects who 
may be scanning the products col- 
umn to the fact that we make such 
material. 

“However, in display advertise- 
ments, such size space is wholly 
ineffective, and, I believe, a waste 
of money unless used in connection 
with larger display space. By this 
I mean pages at frequent intervals. 
Naturally we try to make small- 
space advertisements such as have 
been mentioned, as worthy as pos- 
sible and display our products to 
best advantage using only a few 
words of text and possibly a small 
illustration for identification pur- 
poses, 

“We usually change small-space 
advertisements of this character 
once every three months or, if no 
better ideas can be arrived at than 
the ones at present in use, we al- 
low them to run for a longer pe- 
riod.” 


Keeps Name Before 
the Buyer 


Mr. Grove’s remarks will prob- 
ably not be accepted by a number 
of advertisers who have been 
using small space _ consistently. 
It is obvious, however, that he 
looks upon small space merely as 
a substitute but he takes the sensi- 
ble attitude that when a company 
cannot use a schedule of entirely 
large space, it should keep its name 
before the industrial buyer with a 
small advertisement. 

Therefore, as much as some ex- 
perienced industrial advertisers 
may disagree with Mr. Grove’s 
contention as to the worthlessness 
of small space he deserves his day 
in court. He certainly does indi- 
cate strongly his belief in small 
space rather than no space. 

A company that has been forced 
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to cut down on its appropriation, 
as have practically all the com- 
panies in the industrial field, is the 
Whiting Corporation, manufac- 
turer of cranes and foundry equip- 
ment. 

A. DeYoung, advertising man- 
ager of the company, says: 

“We found it necessary to re- 
duce our advertising budget very 
materially some few years ago and 
just continued the full pages that 
we were using in several industrial 
papers. We felt that one paper 
was probably the best for the iron 
and metal working field for crane 
advertising, therefore, kept our 
name in their classified directory, 
by means of a one-sixteenth page 
size, the smallest amount of space 
that could be taken. 

“As to results, it is very diffi- 
cult to pin definite results to any 
trade-paper advertising and since 
going to the small size we have 
had to abandon the key address 
that we used on large space simply 
because there was no room for it. 
However, we do know that it has 
achieved the main purpose, namely, 
that of keeping our name and ad- 
dress in the directory under the 
subject of cranes.” 


Small Space and the 
Large Line 


Keith Evans, advertising man- 
ager of the Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., gives a very interesting 
analysis of his company’s use of 


small space. He says: 

“As the largest independent dis- 
tributor of steel products—that is, 
largest by number of service 
plants, territory covered and prod- 
ucts to be sold—under all condi- 
tions we always find it desirable to 
have our name listed in all worth- 
while national and telephone direc- 
tories, also in the buyers’ guides 
of all magazines serving markets 
that consume any reasonable 
amount of steel. 

“Whenever possible we include 
directory cards in all issues of 
magazines in which we are using 
full-page space but cannot use the 
full space in every issue. We also 
use cards up to one-quarter page 
space in publications covering sec- 
ondary markets which do not 
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justify the use of much full-page 
space. 

“We find that many of our cus- 
tomers as well as our prospective 
customers know our name very well 
but* often do not think of us in 
connection with the purchase of 
certain products. Due to the fact 
that our group of products and 
range of stock is so wide, we find 
even our own men overlooking 
some product occasionally. There- 
fore, when buyers are looking, we 
want them to find our name in 
connection with the general sub- 
ject of steel or more specifically 
our name in connection with the 
individual item whenever possible. 


Advertising Seldom 
Changed 


“As to the type of small-space 
advertising, we try to make it as 
attractive as possible but seldom 
change it as we use it as a direc- 
tory card so that companies when 
they think of steel, will also think 
of Ryerson.” 

As times get better for the cap- 
ital goods industries undoubtedly 
there will be a general tendency 
for former users of large space to 
go back to larger units than the 
small space they have been forced 
to use during the depression. This 
will not mean, however, the elimi- 
nation of the small-space adver- 
tiser from the industrial paper. 
Naturally, as consistent industrial 
advertisers increase the size of 
their space, other advertisers who 
have discontinued their efforts will 
come back to use a small unit. 

The experiences of large-space 
users who have had to turn to 
smaller units as a substitute when 
appropriations have been cut 
should, however, be important in 
the future. 

In the first place, it indicates 
the necessity of some kind of in- 
dustrial advertising, even though 
it be in small units, to keep the 
name of any company before the 
buyer. 

In the second place, a study of 
the work done by these experienced 
advertisers during a depression 
time should serve to point out to 
a- less experienced advertiser the 
possibilities in small-space units. 
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THESE three charts tell the story of the 
unique record of The Parents’ Magazine. 
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CIRCULATION GROWTH 


The circulation growth of “The Parents’ 
Magazine” has been steady and uninter- 
rupted. A new ciroulation guarantee of 
more than a third of a million yearly aver- 
age A. B. C. has been announced beginning 
with the February, 1935, issue. During 
1934, advertisers will receive a consider- 
able bonus of circulation without any 
change in advertising rate. 


Women read many magazines for recrea- 
tion. But young mothers read “The 
Parents’ Magazine” for guid in the 
one subject of absorbing, almost fanati- 
cal, interest to them—the rearing of their 
children. And products advertised in 
“The Parents’ Magazine” naturally share 
its peculiar and powerful prestige. 
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ADVERTISING GROWTH 
“The Parents’ Magazine” is the only mag- 
azine in America which, throughout the 
depression, has had more advertising rev- 
enue each year than in the previous year. 


REGULAR 
RATE FOR RATE 
12 PAGE 
ORDERS 
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BASIC RATE REDUCTION 
The basic rate per per thousand has 
been steadily dec . Although the pur- 
chasing power of “The Parents’ Magazine” 
readers virtually equals that of class 
magazines, its basic rate is only slightly 
higher than those of the mass women’s 
magazines. 


BELGE: 


PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


114 EAST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK, AND PALMOLIVE BUILDING, CHICAGO 





“Tex” Bayless 


His Salesmanship and That of Other Agents Theme of Forceful 
Insurance Copy 


PISURANC agents and their 
calls may be made the butt of 
jokes, but they know better than 
to take these seriously. Let’s cite 
“Tex” Bayless as an example. 

He has been in the business for 
more than fifteen years and has 
worked up to the position of gen- 
eral agent for his company at 
Houston. During these years he 
has seen homes saved, children put 
through college because of insur- 
ance purchased. 

The salesmanship of “Tex” and 
his staff has made it possible for 
many people to meet major prob- 
lems in their family life. This 
means that hundreds of people 
appreciate the part that he has had 
in their lives. 

That makes “Tex” good adver- 
tising copy. His company, the 
Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Dallas, not only thinks 
so but has proved the point. This 
year the company is celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, an event 
which gave birth to the idea that 
led to “Tex’s” introduction into 
newspaper copy. 

Lorry A. Jacobs, director of 
public relations, knowing that in- 
surance advertising too seldom gets 
away from the beaten path, saw 
a natural tie-up between the com- 
pany’s anniversary and the service 
records of its agents. An adver- 
tisement, congratulating Tex, was 
placed in each of the Houston pa- 
pers. The company also discussed 
his determination to write $125,000 
each month and, taking Houston 
into its confidence, announced that 
each month it would publish this 
standing. 


_ 


Appointed by Maujer 

Joseph M. Burns has been appointed 
Central Eastern manager of the Maujer 
Publishing Company, St. Joseph, Mich., 
which publishes Industrial Power. He 
has been with the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company for about twenty years, 
representing various publications. 
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This made news. People wanted 
to see this fellow and to learn first- 
hand how he was coming along. 

The results have been so out- 
standing, Mr. Jacobs reports, that 
the plan has been put into effect 
in other cities. In the case of R. B 








Congratulations 
A.C.[t=|Bayless 
On Two Counts 
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SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Hopkins, Austin agent, his fellow 
agents have volunteered to dedicate 
a month of production to him. An- 
other agent comes through with 
the best month since 1929. 

The text of each advertisement 
is written to suit the agent featured 
and, as far as possible, to suit his 
personality. 


+ 


General Business Films Elect 


H. Q. French, Jr., has been elected 
vice-president of General Business Films, 
Inc., New York. He formerly was 
with the Jam Handy Picture Service 
Sidney A. Storer, with General Busi 
ness Films for the last year, has re- 
signed. 
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Canned Cheese 


Marketing of New Cheddar Package Reveals Valuable Teamwork 
Between Government and Producer 


By Waldon Fawcett 


ANNED cheese—latest addi- 

tion to the food specialties 
line—is making its bow on the 
strength of sheer faith in the abil- 
ity of packaging to break down 
sales resistance. Two separate bar- 
riers to a market are to be hurdled 
at once. On the one hand, cheese, in 
its new form, is counted upon to 
overcome consumer resistance, or 
rather consumer indifference—a 
negative impediment. On the other 
hand, the new dress of the staple 
has been invoked to clear away a 
prejudice on the part of the rank 
and file of retail grocery salesmen, 
born of the bother and time lost in 
distributing bulk cheese. 

This innovation in cheese mer- 
chandising is a fresh demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities of practical 
team-play in market cultivation by 
an industry and a bureau of the 
Federal Government. The Bureau 
of Dairy Industry of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has 
something of a reputation for con- 
structive co-operation with private 
industry. The latest performance 
is an example of this sort of co- 
operation, if for no other reason 
than that it seeks to harness the 
machinery of the Federal Relief 
agencies for a speedy and wide- 
spread introductory campaign. 

Since pre-depression days Uncle 
Sam has been quietly worrying 
over the country’s under-consump- 
tion of the cheddar type of cheese. 
One might discount the fact that 
the Swiss eat, per capita, four 
times as much cheese as their 
American cousins. Switzerland is 
a dairy country. But there was no 
escape from the statistics showing 
an average annual consumption of 
eight and a half pounds per indi- 
vidual in Great Britain as com- 


pared with four and a half pounds | 


in the United States. 
Finding that people were deaf to 


all the talk regarding the cheapness 
and healthfulness of American 
cheddar cheese, the Extension an- 
nex of the Dairy Bureau started 
the systematic market og 
which is sequeled, this spring, i 
“tinned cheese.” The official diag 
nosis revealed that the trouble was 
not with the cheese but with the 
package—or, literally, the lack of 
package. The cheddars went over 
the counters in the guise of chunks 
cut from large blocks or loaves. 
The clerk damned the dispensation 
as messy and friction-brewing—if 
he failed to guess quantities cor- 
rectly. Customers chafed at the 
loss of time in being served and at 
poorly wrapped parcels. 


Difficult to 
Identify 


It was discovered that the worst 
penalty lay in the limitations which 
bulk dispensing placed upon identi- 
fication of the product. With loaf 
cheese cut unevenly at the whim 
of customers, it is almost impossi- 
ble to provide any system of trade- 
marking that will associate a brand 
with every retail unit. 

The staff at the Dairy Bureau 
accordingly enlisted the plant fa- 
cilities of several representative 
houses in the trade and started its 
long quest for a package pattern 
that would take the cheddars out 
of the orphan class. There quickly 
came the discovery that the prob- 
lem was anything but simple. To 
be packaged at all, cheddar cheese 
demanded a novel receptacle. The 
needed trick was to ripen the 
cheese in a sealed package. Inci- 
dentally, if packaged cheese was 
to match prices with the bulk prod- 
uct, means must be found for put- 
ting the curd into the can direct 
from the press, dodging the cost 
of paraffining and the losses that 
must otherwise be charged against 
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rind formation and shrinkage. The 
dilemma has been met, after a 
struggle, with the new style can 
which is fitted with a valve that 
permits the escape of gases with- 
out allowing the ingress of air. 

Armed with this unique pack- 
age, the Government and its com- 
mercial partners are now ready to 
enter the retail market. By way of 
getting the industry into large- 
scale eg the Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation has in- 
vited bids for several million 
pounds of the canned cheese in 
two-pound packages. But the main 
attack will be through regular 
channels of distribution. The Fed- 
eral authorities have insisted that 
there must be developed a twelve- 
ounce or one-pound package that 
can be retailed at 25 cents, or less. 
The A&P company, which is get- 
ting away first in its try-out of 
the market, is packing the twelve- 
ounce unit at Green Bay, Wis. 

One complication, heretofore un- 
known in the range of canned 
goods, has injected an extra prob- 
lem in the marketing strategy of 
canned cheese. Cheese, even in the 
sealed cans, must remain, to a 
certain degree, a perishable food 
product, requiring due considera- 
tion in retail storage and treatment 
in the home. The Grove City 
Creamery, Grove City, Pa., one 
of the pioneers among commercial 
producers, has grappled with this 
responsibility. In advertising and 
by package inscription, consumers 
will be encouraged to buy several 
cans at a time. But the hint will 
be dropped that the convenient re- 
serve supply be kept in the house- 
hold refrigerator. 

Dovetailing with the ambition at 
the Department of Agriculture to 
convert the cheddar cheese indus- 
try to the trade-marked package 
is a plan to win this conservative 
industry for “dated” packaging. 
Contrary to what might be sus- 
pected, this springs from no fear 
that storage at too high a tempera- 
ture may impair quality. Quite the 
contrary. Canned cheese, after the 
fashion of cheddar, should improve 
with age. The proposed date-line 
is to attest that the cheese has aged 
the requisite time. 
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CANCO 
The American Can Com- 


pany, premier manufac- 
turer of tin and fibre con- 
tainers, has a close service 
relationship to hundreds 
of other industries. We are 
grateful to its President, 
Mr. H. W. Phelps, who 
spoke of us to another large 
manufacturer as follows: 

“This agency has served the 
American Can Company exclu- 
sively in its advertising since 
1921, and I should be ungrate- 
ful for services admirably ren- 
dered and personal relations of 
the pleasantest sort if I should 
be unwilling to express to you 
our entire satisfaction with what 
they have done for us. We have 
found them very resourceful in 
conception, very understanding 
of commercial problems and very 
able in execution.” 
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Aluminum Company 
of America 
The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 
Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 
Art Metal 
Construction Co. 
Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 
The Austin Company 
The Bassick Company 
Cary Maple Sugar Co. 
Central United 
National Bank 
of Cleveland 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


(Lighting Fixtures 
Division) 


Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 
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P. & F. Corbin 

Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland 

The Fox Furnace Co. 

The Hills Bros. Co. 
(Dromedary Gingerbread 
Mix) 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 

The Leisy Brewing Co. 

Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company 

National Canners’ 
Association 


Nation’s Business 

New York University 
Potomac Edison Co. 

The Salem China Co. 

The Standard Register Co. 
The Templin-Bradley Co. 
S. B. Thomas, Inc. 
University School 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


, Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Westinghouse 
X-Ray Co., Ino. 


The West Penn 
Electric Co. 


West Penn Power Co. 
The Wooster Brush Co. 
Worcester Salt Company 





There’s Method in Madness 
of Mr. Fox 


Why General Foods Uses Current Bran Copy 


HE enthusiastic Fontaine Fox 

continues to fling cartoonists’ 
ink, spectacularly, in behalf of 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes; and 
General Foods’ copy continues 
to check-rein the illus- 


headline concedes: “Well, let’s ad- 
mit it! This astounding change 
in Mr. Bumble is, perhaps, a bit— 
er—exaggerated.” 

Thus the series is to continue— 





tration and to apologize 
to the reader—but the 
union of exaggerated 
picture and temporizing 
text is not so casual as 
the freedom of treat- 
ment might indicate. 
Already, Printers’ 
INK has reproduced 
and commented upon the 
advertisement in which 
Mr. Fox portrayed the 
newly revitalized Mr. 
Ellsworth Futty as he 
plied a swirling snow 
shovel and _ neighbor 











ladies remarked, “It’s 
the first time he’s shov- 
eled his walk in sixteen 
years.” Concerning all 
of which the copy head- 
line expostulated: 
‘*Really, Mr. Fox! 
Don’t you think you 
were carried away some- 
what when you drew 
this picture?” 





... nd so we hasten to explain! 
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In style similarly stir- 
ring, Mr. Fox reveals 
what happened to that Wortle boy, 
when, wholly unaware that Jimmy 
had found new fighting force in 
Post’s Bran Flakes, he picked on 
little James. The accompanying 
copy confides: “Like the Wortle 
boy, we can’t quite believe it our- 
selves—and so we hasten to ex- 
plain.” 

And in the same fashion we see 
Mr. Bumble. It used«to be, says 
an interested onlooker, that before 
he took to Post’s bran, “that there 
man wouldn’t hardly walk to the 
train!” But now Mr. Bumble goes 
trainward in the manner and the 
speed of a hundred-yarder. The 


and with a convincing reason 

Bran has been advertised, re- 
cently, with scare copy. To offset 
the threat appeal, General Foods 
presents its product humorously, 
and with a copy appeal, not nega- 
tive, but positive. 

Commenting on the series, Ralph 
Starr Butler, General Foods’ vice- 
president in charge of advertising, 
tells Printers’ INK: 

“T read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article in your -March 15 
issue on the general subject of 
scare copy. As I read it, I called 
to mind the first serious book on 
advertising that was ever written. 
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It was ‘The Psychology of Adver- 
tising,’ by Walter Dill Scott. 

“In that book, Dr. Scott stated 
that negative copy (by which he 
meant what we now know as scare 
copy) would never work because it 
violated fundamental rules of psy- 
chology. Events seem to have 
proved that on occasion, at least, 
this particular rule of psychology 
does not work when applied to ad- 
vertising. I suppose there are some 
products so lacking in positive ap- 
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peal that the negative appeal must 
be used. On the other hand, I fully 
agree with you that, where a posi- 
tive appeal is possible, it is likely 
to be more effective than the 
negative. 

“You are familiar with typical 
scare copy; and you may find our 
current series a pleasant relief. In- 
cidentally, I submit that the adver- 
tisements represent a rather unique 
restraint in claims for a piece of 
merchandise.” 


Too Many Girls 


CuHarLes Austin Bates, INC. 
Advertising 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Bourne* has put into words 
some thoughts that have been 
seething in my midst for some time. 

It seems that hardly anyone can 
advertise anything nowadays with- 
out a picture of a more or less 
good-looking girl—or a cartoon 


*“TIf Einstein Were a Writer of Ad- 
vertising,”” by Humphrey M. Bourne, 
Printers’ Ink, April 5, 1934. 


+ 


Appoints San Francisco Agency 

Rufus Rhoades and Company, San 
Francisco, have been appointed to direct 
the advertising for the Hercules Casein 
Glue Company, Ltd., San Francisco, 
which company, through its subsidiary, 
The Colloidal Products Corporation, 
manufactures “Fluxit,” a spreader for 
orchard sprays. Business papers, news- 
papers and direct mail will be used in 
California and the Northwest. 

eee 


Acquires Radio Firm 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chi- 
cago, has acquired the Audiola Radio 
Company, of that city, and will operate 
it as a subsidiary. Lusanted activities 
are planned in the radio receiver, 
electric refrigerator and washing ma- 
chine fields. Mortimer Frankel con- 
tinues with Audiola as general manager. 

. . . 


Place Kitchen Klenzer with 
Neisser-Meyerhoff 

Fitzpatrick Bros., Chicago, manufac- 
turers of Kitchen Klenzer and Auto- 
matic soap flakes, have placed their 
advertising account with Neisser-Meyer- 
hoff, Inc., that city. 


strip effect, with balloon blurbs 
filled with utterly inane words. 

Maybe these things help to sell 
goods, but the methods cannot be 
equally effective for all kinds of 
goods. Many advertisers seem to 
be just blind followers of fads 
in copy. 

Yes—I like some of the older 
advertisements, particularly as one 
of those you reproduce—that of 
Sterling tires, is one of a campaign 
I ran when I was running the 
Sterling Tire Corporation. 

CuHartes Austin Bates. 


+ 
Oklahoma City Club Elects 


Neal Barrett, manager of Station 
KOMA, Oklahoma City, has been 
elected president of the Oklahoma City 
Advertising Club, succeeding Paul Ho- 
heisel. Don Snyder, Southwestern En- 
graving Company, was elected vice- 
president. New directors chosen are: 
Tom Gordon, L. E. Lansden, E. A. 
Hamilton, Jack Foreman and E. M. 


Norman. 
- . . 


Larger Campaign for Wofford Oil 

The Wofford Oil Company, operating 
through the State of Georgia, is plan- 
ning an advertising campaign in its 
territory which will be the largest cam- 
paign it has ever undertaken. A special 
eature is an expense record book which 
will be offered through newspapers, to 
interested motorists. 

. 


New Art Business 


Art Associates, a new organization, 
has opened studios in Chicago at 333 
North Michigan Avenue. Included in 
the personnel are Carl E. Jacoby, El- 
mer Jacobs, Jr., and J. Blount Jordan. 
William P. Pearre will act as repre- 
sentative. 





Radio a Saturated Medium? 


Expectancy Factor Method Broadens Possibility of Finding 
Desirable Hours 


By Douglas Taylor 


RAbIO broadcasting as an ad- 
vertising medium has reached 
the point where “space buying,” in 
the sense of time and station se- 
lection, is of major importance. 
This seems to be accepted readily 
enough. At least, letters from and 
personal discussions with users of 
radio—both advertisers and agents 
—resulting from the article, “A 
Yardstick for Buying Radio 
Time,”* would indicate such ac- 
ceptance. 

But from there on the contro- 
versy seems to start. One group 
seems to feel that the yardstick 
as outlined, while worth considera- 
tion, is of no value if it cannot be 
used. And their reason why it can- 
not be used is that there is no 
longer much selection of desirable 
time available; and _ therefore, 
rather than apply a yardstick of 
comparative measurement, it is up 
to the advertiser to try vigorously 
to secure what he can get. 

Another school of thought seems 
to be that really there is no prob- 
lem of space buying in radio; that 
the only problem is program-build- 
ing; that if the program is right, 
people will find it. 

While the difference of opinion 
takes many forms in detail, most 
of it eventually classifies in either 
of these two schools of thought. 
Yet on examination it is interest- 
ing to see how each of the two some- 
what counter-balances the other 
and in a way comes back to the 
original “Expectancy Factor” 
method outlined in the above ar- 
ticle. 

Take the first viewpoint—that 
the Expectancy Factor might be 
valuable, but not under present 
conditions because of limited de- 
sirable time available. In the first 
place, what is desirable time, and 


*Prrnters’ Ink Monrutiy, February, 
1934, page 22. 













how do we establish its identity as 
such? A year ago, was Saturday 
evening at almost any hour de- 
sirable time? Few, if any, adver- 
tisers and agencies thought so. Is 
there so-called “desirable time” 
now on Saturday evening? There 
seems to be a great deal more 
willingness to admit that there is, 
What has made it desirable? Sim- 
ply that various indices available 
show that certain programs have 
won and are holding a sizable au- 
dience at certain hours on Satur- 
day evening. 













































Expectancy—the Willingness to 
Listen 


In other words, there has been 
a tremendous increase in the Ex- 
pectancy Factor. And it should be 
emphasized again, that “Expec- 
tancy Factor” is here used not in 
the sense of an effort to estimate 
the advertiser’s audience or circu- 
lation, but rather to estimate the 
expectancy—the willingness to 
listen—that exists within the au- 
dience; and how that expectancy 
gravitates to this or that station. 

Doesn’t this one example of 
many that could be quoted prove 
that this first type of objection to 
the Expectancy Factor method is 
automatically answered by the 
second type of objection, the all 
predominant importance of pro- 
gram—at least up to the point 
where there are no more waking 
hours left on any stations, chain 
or independent, which is still a 
long way from being an existing 
condition ? 

Just one more example: How 
long ago is it that daylight hours 
were considered totally worthless? 
And yet how many perfectly satis- 
factory programs on daylight hours 
have been developed by several ad- 
vertisers? When one of America’s 
largest advertisers in the house- 
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TO FLORIDA'S 
1934 INCOME 


LORIDA’S winter tide of 

tourists left $350,000,000 in 
the pockets of Floridians. This 
big sum added to Florida’s 
normal spendable income from 
agriculture and industry makes 
Florida an $884,000,000 target for 
advertisers—$97,727,000 of it in 
Jacksonville’s immediate urban 
and suburban area. 
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‘Figures based on esti- 

mate by Florida’s State 

Hotel Commissioner. 
Here is an all-year market with an. 
active appetite for luxury goods as 
well as necessities. And best of all, it 
can be reached directly through 
Florida’s largest and most widely read 
newspaper—the Florida Times-Union 
which gives intensive coverage of the 
Jacksonville area with the additional 
effectiveness of statewide circulation 
in the best buying groups of every 
Florida community. 


The Largest Circulation of Any Florida Newspaper— 
—The Lowest Milline Rate of Any Florida Daily 


By Far the Largest Circulation in Jacksonville— 
—The Largest Circulation in Jacksonville Retail Trading Zone. 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 
Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Garner & Grant, Atlanta 
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hold utility field can secure within 
a short period of time over 800,000 
tops clipped from cartons of its 
product, as the result of a daylight 
broadcast, and without any induce- 
ment or premium other than the 
fact that the sender then became 
eligible to enter a contest, is there 
anyone who would say that the 
time used was not desirable time? 

And yet one week before this 
program started there were many 
who would have said it was totally 
undesirable. Again, purely a mat- 
ter of program. 


What the Expectancy Factor 
Method Attempts 


Now, all that the Expectancy 
Factor method attempts to accom- 
plish is the settlement of such 
questions on some basis of fact- 
finding rather than guesswork. In- 
stead of blindly stabbing around 
at this or that time, on this or that 
station, the Expectancy Factor 
method simply establishes that it 
has been proved that a certain 
listening audience of a certain pro- 
portionate size is obtainable, at 
this time on these stations; that 
radio listeners have come to ex- 
pect something interesting at that 
hour from these stations. 

Now if we find through avail- 
able material that Station A in the 
Cleveland area has a good many 
more hours at which this expec- 
tancy is established, than station 
B, shouldn’t that be a factor in 
arriving at a decision between sta- 
tions? And shouldn’t a study of 
the hours at which this expectancy 
is established be valuable in de- 
termining what hour should be 
selected? 

One well-known agency is now 
building a program for a client in 
a few cities where intensive adver- 
tising and merchandising are re- 
quired. The radio part of this job 
is being done, wherever possible, 
by selecting the most popular 
established sustaining program 
emanating from a local station, 
converting it into a sponsored pro- 
gram with as little change as pos- 
sible and then fitting in the com- 
mercial announcement with the 
best possible taste and effective- 
ness, 
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This procedure is an, excellent 
example of the application of the 
Expectancy Factor method. It 
would be simple to put on an en- 
tirely new program which might 
eventually build a sizable audience 
But how long it would take, and 
what it would cost, are factors 
that must be weighed against the 
established Expectancy Factor. 

Now take the other school of 
thought: That there is no space- 
buying problem, regardless of 
hours and stations—that program 
only is important. This is not 
really a difference, but in a true 
sense an agreement with the Ex- 
pectancy Factor principle. This is 
true because of the Expectancy 
Factor being based entirely on the 
listeners’ expectancy, which in 
turn must necessarily be controlled 
very largely by the attractiveness 
of what is on the air at any given 
time. 

But if program alone is impor- 
tant, then it would make little dif- 
ference whether or not we put on 
a blood-and-thunder murder mys- 
tery with a rasping ballyhoo an- 
nouncement as a curtain-raiser be- 
fore the same audience that has 
just been deep in the beauties of 
Brahms’ Second Symphony or a 
Liszt Concerto. In fact probably 
it is true that a study of the Ex- 
pectancy Factor can be as helpful 
in deciding upon a radio program 
for a given hour and station as it 
can be in selecting hour and sta- 
tion for a given program. 


No Audience Guarantee for 
Poor Programs 


It is undeniably true that the 
most careful selection of time and 
station according to Expectancy 
Factor, or by any other method, 
including sheer guesswork or 
price, cannot guarantee an audi- 
ence for a poor program. 

But it is this very premise— 
this importance of program—that 
makes it highly advisable for the 
advertiser to study carefully the 
established expectancy of the lis- 
tening audience for existing pro- 
grams that he might have to com- 
pete with, follow, and precede. 

The more thoroughly the im- 
portance of program is established 
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and admitted, the more thoroughly 
would seem to be established the 
importance of studying not only 
the program that the advertiser is 
to use, but the programs that are 
to surround it. The Expectancy 
Factor simply seeks to accomplish 
this, not on the basis of personal 
opinions, not even on the basis of 
a vote of the advertiser’s personal 
family, including Aunt Jennie and 
the maid; not even on the basis of 
the sage opinion of the radio ex- 
perts in the agencies, valuable as 
they may be. But on the basis of 
the proved opinions of the listening 
audience—provided that opinion is 
accurately gauged within limits of 
reasonable estimate. 

Out of all the discussion which 
has come from this Expectancy 
Factor idea, one thing looms as 
exceedingly important. There is 
still ample room for improvement 
in radio as an advertising medium 
through advertisers recognizing 
that when they use radio they are 
performing both the editorial and 
the advertising copy functions. 
But unlike advertising in publica- 
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tions, those two functions are so 
closely wedded that they do not 
constitute two separate parts, but 
in fact a single continuous pro- 
gram. 

It is generally agreed that it is 
not only possible, but just as easy 
for the Expectancy Factor—the 
listeners’ expectancy—to drop off 
quickly and perceptibly in those 
few seconds between the entertain- 
ment and the commercial broadcast 
as it is between one complete pro- 
gram or hour and another. Prob- 
ably radio will never reach the 
scientific point where this exact 
factor can be measured and de- 
termined, any more than will any 
other form of advertising be able 
to measure definitely and exactly 
the difference between the reader 
interest and acceptance in an edi- 
torial page and an advertising 
page. 

These are some of the things 
that make advertising interesting ; 
that make real advertising brains 
—one might say advertising intui- 
tion—worth a lot of money to an 
advertiser. 


+ 


Studio Audiences? 


HOUSANDS of dollars’ worth 

of radio comedians met at a 
luncheon last week to decide what 
Jimmy Durante might call a 
“collossol—a collossol, devastatin’” 
question, to wit: Should studio 
audiences be continued? 

The answer? Well, it was a lot 
of fun, anyway—with comedians 
and radio editors flagrantly disre- 
garding the suggestion of Groucho 
Marx, chairman, that “only one 
guy should talk at a time—and 
most of the time, not even him.” 

Separating the chaff from the 
wit, here are a few kernels: 

Groucho Marx: “I’m against 
studio audiences for several rea- 
sons. One is that you have to get 
tickets for all your relatives. It’s 
bad enough to have relatives with- 
out seeing them out in front of you 
every Sunday night. But right 
now we are using a studio audience 
so the sponsor can hear the people 
laugh. That’s the only way we 


can convince him we are actually 
funny.” 

Jack Benny: “People have be- 
come accustomed to hearing that 
laughter, and if programs went on 
without it the whole thing would 
sound flat.” 

Jimmy Durante: “When a come- 
dian gets up to a ‘micaphone,’ he 
does things that people in the audi- 
ence laugh at and people listening 
on the air don’t get. Consakently, 
—consakently, the audience should 
be—should be—abolished.” 

Jack Pearl: “After a comedian 
has worked in front of an audience 
for years, he can’t be funny over 
the air unless there is an audience 
before him. I couldn’t work at all 
without the inspiration of that 
audience.” 

Printers’ INK MONTHLY for 
April carries an article, “Pros and 
Cons of Studio Audience,” by 
B. A. Grimes, which discusses the 
question even more soberly. 





Two-Page Letters 


Carrying Company Identification to Second Sheet Is Not 
Standard Practice 


Soap Propucts, Ltp. 
Lone Istanp Ciry, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please give me some 
information as to your knowledge 
of large concerns that print their 
names on the second sheet of a 
letter where a two-page letter or 
more is sent out? 

Wm. R. Perze, 
Sales Manager. 


TWENTY-THREE two-page 
letters, taken at random from 
the Printers’ InxK files, were se- 
lected for inspection. Thirteen of 
the second pages bore no print- 
ing; four carried the company 
name; one, the name and address; 
one, the company’s trade-mark; 
three, the name with a line for the 
date and one was the regulation 
letterhead. Thirty-seven per cent, 
in other words, carried the name 
on the second sheet. 

Among the companies that used 
plain paper for the runover were 
The Battle Creek Food Company, 
General Electric Company, East- 
man Kodak Company, Bissell Car- 
pet Sweeper Company and The 
Crosley Radio Corporation. Those 


+ 


Made Labor Compliance Officer 


Ansel R. Cleary, adjuster in the Ohio 
NRA offices since their establishment 
in Cleveland, has been named labor com- 
liance officer for Ohio, by Secretary of 

bor Frances Perkins. He has long 
been engaged in advertising and pub- 
lishing work in Cleveland. 

eee 


Handling Nursery Account 


Feesley Nurseries, Libertyville, TIil., 
have _o— the W. E. Sproat Com- 
pany, icago, to direct their advertis- 
ing. Newspapers and radio are being 
used. 

eee 


Appoints Dayton Agency 

The Paul Musselman Manufacturing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, plastic manu- 
facturer, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Hugo Wagenseil Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city. Magazines 
will be used. 


— 


which used the name printed on 
the second page included Bayuk 
Cigars, Inc., Nunn-Bush & Weldon 
Shoe Company, The Sparks-With- 
ington Company and the Hanovia 
Chemical and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The only one which had a 
special second page with both name 
and address was Iver Johnson's 
Arms & Cycle Works. 

The advantage in having the 
name on the letter’s second page 
will be discovered if the sheets be 
come separated in the office of the 
recipient. 

In the great majoritv of cases, 
of course, the letter will not run 
into three pages and if it stops on 
the second page the signature will 
usually identify it if the page is 
misplaced. It happens, however, 
that in three of the letters exam- 
ined the company signature was 
omitted at the close. Perhaps the 
occasion might arise when one of 
these companies would be thankful 
it had gone to the slight expense 
of printing continuation sheets. In 
lieu of that, there is scarcely any 
expense attached to typewriting 
the company name just above or 
below the signature of the corre 
spondent at the letter’s close. 


+ 
Named F. A. A. Chairman 


E. R. Brown, Huntington National 
Bank, Columbus, Ohio, has been named 
chairman of the exhibit committee, and 
Prather Knapp, director of banking 
publications for Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, has named program chair- 
man for the Buffalo, N. Y., convention 
of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, to be held September 10 to 13. 


With St. Louis Agency 
J. Warner Woods, formerly Western 
manager of Automotive Merchandising, 
has joined the staff of Oaldeigh i 
French, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency. 
J a . 


Bank to Cowan & Dengler 


The Greenwich Savings Bank, New 
York, has appointed Cowan & Dengler, 
Inc., that city, to handle its advertising 
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AGAIN... 


Circulation trends 


are added proof you need 


ONLY the Times-Star 


to sell Cincinnati 


Times-Star circulation gains each 
month . . . 5,202 more readers (six 
months average) than last year. . . 
In March, 150,761 city and 
suburban circulation, an all time 
high, with today's milline rate the 
lowest ever. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


Largest Daily Circulation in Cincinnati 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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| According to word just 
received from the Audit- 


ing department of the 








CEDAR RAPIDS GAZETTE 
March 1934 Local Linage 


5 5 % AHEAD 


Of March 1933 Local Linagel 
e 


Business 1S good in Cedar Rapids 


MAKE SURE THAT CEDAR RAPIDS 
GOES ON YOUR NEXT LIST! 


**BLANKETS IOWA’S RICHEST MARKET” 


Cedar Rapids Gasette 


Represented Nationally by 
ALLEN - KLAPP- FRAZIER CO. 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis 


ees LED ALL IOWA DAILIES IN 1933 LINAGE! sues 
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Pepperell’s Home-Town 
Campaign 


Fall River People Learn about Local Products 


NY company employing 800 
people may be justified in feel- 
ing that its importance in the life 
of the community is fully recog- 
nized. But it doesn’t follow that 


The series traced the city’s 
textile history; praised the crafts- 
manship of Pepperell weavers; de- 
scribed their contribution to the 
life of the nation which sent the 


the townspeople live up to 
the company’s expectations. 
They have their own prob- 
lems and anyway the 
company may be so well 
established that it is taken 
entirely for granted. 

These same people may 
be told some surprising 
facts if the company will 
look for them. An example 
of the broad scope of ad- 
vertising material such a 
study may uncover is illus- 
trated in the campaign re- 
cently conducted by the 
Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company in Fall River, 
Mass. 

Here was no ordinary 
bid for the patronage of 
Fall River housewives, al- 
though the campaign was 
designed with an eye to 
increasing the sale of Pep- 
perell products in the com- 
munity. It was a localized 
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Tall River produces the Proudest Fabrics 


of % PEPPERELL Zu’ 
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ee at che nat nom 
Florida means oranges wo millsom, Devreit 
means sutomahien wherever reads are built; 
Hotlyeoud means moves to all Amence and 
Fall River os every day becoming more cissely 
wrod woth the Bnew merchandise bearing 
Ne nercomally recagmaed Pepperett name 
Peppereti Peeves Percate Shere shone would 
be enough to extahlich the fame of amy ciny. They 
are puled high on che limes shelves of thousands 
of che finest homes in the Usinnd Seates. Bust in 
addinion to these exquisie sheen, Fell River 
Produces he Snest of Lierd Pepperell Brasdchork 
for shirts and pajemes, the most huwuriows of 
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campaign, prepared with 
all the care that would go 
into a national sales promo- 





- q 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pace eevee 7 Massacmuserts 








tion effort. The bid for 
patronage was left to sug- 
gest itself naturally, as a 
consequence to the major 
objective of acquainting the 
people with the story behind Pep- 
perell in the light of Fall River's 
prominent place in the roster of 
textile centers. 

The theme of the campaign was 
summed up in the caption of one 
advertisement: “Fall River, Home 
of one of the great names in tex- 
tiles.” This appeal to local pride 
was presented in attractive ty- 
pography and layout which, of it- 
seli, suggested dignity and prestige. 


81 


A campaign for the home folks planned 
with all the care of a national effort 


products of Fall River looms to the 
finest shops of the country. Other 
advertisements dwelt on statistical 
facts, told that 41,000 spindles and 
1,100 looms have hummed day and 
night during the four years since 
Pepperell began operations in its 
Fall River plant, that 800 em- 
ployees are now at work in a mill 
whose operation policies are in the 
hands of Fall River men. 

A small box in each advertise- 
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ment features one product in the 
line, usually giving the name of a 
local retailer selling it. 

One advertisement was devoted 
to a special offer to the city’s 
housewives of a copy of “Lady 
Pepperell’s Thrift Book,” and a 
copy of a souvenir booklet showing 
pictures of all the company’s mills. 

Shortly after the campaign got 

+ 
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under way, the company began to 
receive requests from local busi- 
ness men for reprints of the adver- 
tisements. These led to the prepara- 
tion of an attractive book in which 
was bound the entire newspaper 
series including those reproducing 
letters received from the mayor 
and the chairman of the Fall River 
Board of Finance. 
. 


Grocers’ Names 


«ME: SCHIRMER,” asks a 
freckled visage, peering up- 
ward over the candy case, “do you 
spell your name with a c?” 

From behind the case, a grocer, 
smiling benignly, answers: “No, 
Bobbie, it couldn’t be a c. My 
name is Chorge.” 

In the interests of Quaker 
Puffed Rice and Quaker Puiffed 
Wheat, thousands of little Ameri- 
cans, it is anticipated, will be ask- 
ing grocers how their names are 
spelled; for, on April 16, over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s 
blue network, the two Quaker 
products will announce a contest 
involving baseballs and _ fielders’ 
gloves and trips to New York or 
Chicago as guests of Babe Ruth. 

To qualify for competition, an 
aspirant first must become a mem- 
ber of Babe Ruth’s Baseball Club; 
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Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers Merged 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger on 
April 16 will be consolidated with the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. The merger 
affects the Sunday and morning edi- 
tions of the Ledger only. It is ex- 
pected that the consolidated paper will 
carry both the names of the Inquirer 
and Public Ledger, with the Inquirer 
in first position. 

The oe Public Ledger continues 
unchanged. No change in ownership 
is involved as all three papers are pub- 
lished by the Curtis-Martin Newspa- 
pers, Inc. 

The Public Ledger was founded in 
1836. It was owned by Adolph S. 
Ochs previous to its purchase by Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis in 1913. The following 
year Mr. Curtis also established the 
Evening Public Ledger. 

- . am 


Leaves Sound Pictures, Inc. 


. A. Brennan has resigned from 
Sound Pictures, Inc., of Cleveland. 


and membership in the club he at- 
tains by clipping a coupon from 
the Quaker comic-weekly adver- 
tisement and enclosing it with box- 
tops from either of the products, 
or by! writing in after he has 
listened to a broadcast—and en- 
closing box-tops. 

Enrolled as a club member, he 
will receive entry cards for an 
eleven-week limerick contest. Each 
of the cards will carry a limerick 
from which the final line will be 
omitted. The contestant will sum- 
mon his muse, supply the final 
line, write in his name and address 
and add—correctly spelled—the 
name of his grocer. 

On the air, Babe Ruth is to ap- 
pear three times weekly, partici- 
pate in dramatizations of his own 
career, and comment on current 
high-spots in the big-league games. 


Reader Interest 


Tue AMERICAN Woman’s Association 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
_ Whenever you want to test reader 
interest in your magazine, just say 
something about the AWA and _ then 
ask me. Your handsome presentation 
of the AWA position on the Copeland 
Bill has again resulted in much “atten- 
tion calling” in my direction, and I am 
hastening to pass on to you the grate- 
ful appreciation of all of us. 
Vera Kesey, 
News Service Director 
e . . 


Deacon Directs Schenley Sales 

J. B. Deacon has joined the Schen 
ley Products Company, New York, 
Golden Wedding iskey, etc., as 
vice-president. in charge of production 
and sales. He was until recently a 
member of the, executive committee of 
the Hoffman Beverage Company, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 
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200,000 asc) 


maximum 


BUYING POWER 


“ tome c fie vo 


THE STUYVESANT GROUP comprises 
three distinguished class publications . . . 
HARPER'S BAZAAR ...TOWN & 
COUNTRY ... HOUSE BEAUTIFUL com- 
bined with HOME & FIELD. More than 
200,000 (ABC) socially-select families of established wealth and buy- 
ing power demand these three class papers for essential news of 
FASHIONS .. . SOCIETY ... SMART HOMES. NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISERS who seek a direct and complete coverage of this market of 
active wealth at lowest possible cost use THE STUYVESANT GROUP 


because it offers sound reader-interest value. And for advertising 








schedules used within a year, discounts run as high as 25%. 


THE STUYVESANT GROUP 


LAURENCE A. WEAVER, DIRECTOR GROUP SALES 


572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Six years ago, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company ae 

anda the 

used an advertisement in the Herald Tribune that made in 1925. 
Mr. 
and ad 

that time, it brought “the most inquiries, resulting in the = Hy 
Ica - 

most sales of any advertisement we ever ran in any son,” ri 


pulls leads at lower cost... 


history in that company’s records. In their own words of 


h ad books a 
newspaper anywhere ney wa: 
a mission 
That was dramatic proof in a single insertion of the by Pre 
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He 
Thoma: 
busines: 
the long haul as well. Every year since that record- Newspi 
- - . vice-pre 
breaking advertisement appeared, Liberty Mutual has Hor tars 
John | 
circulat 
Josept 
This year, (February 12, 1934), Liberty Mutual writes: “This in- see! 
crease in space is the natural result of the fine results we have It is 
regularly secured from our advertising in the HERALD TRIBUNE Jim Ke 
during the past six years. No newspaper in America pulls leads ne = 
at lower cost nor does any other newspaper provide a better guidanc 
class of readily saleable prospects for automobile insurance.” 


responsiveness of Herald Tribune readership. But this 
newspaper has proved its worth for Liberty Mutual in 


been a heavy advertiser in the Herald Tribune. 


Lord & 
Successful advertising campaigns in 1934 will include Gwyn 


from the 


the Herald Tribune in New York! cisco off 


Herald 


NEW YORK: Main Office, 230 West 41st St. e DETROIT: John B. Woodward, Inc., New 
Center Bldg. @e CHICAGO: John B. Woodward, Inc., 400 N. Michigan Ave. * 
BOSTON: Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Bldg. e SAN FRANCISCO: John 8 
Woodward, Inc., Russ Bldg. e PARIS EDITION: The New York Herald, 21 Rue de Berri 





James Kerney 


ROM humble circumstances to 

international fame; this spans 
the career of James Kerney, editor 
and publisher of the Trenton 
Times Newspapers. “Jim,” as he 
always preferred to be called, first 
joined the Trenton, N. J., Times 
as a reporter in 1903, leaving the 
paper and returning to it as editor 
and part owner. 

Under his ownership the proper- 
ties were expanded to include the 
Sunday Advertiser, bought in 1909, 
and the States Gazette, purchased 
in 1925. 

Mr. Kerney was a close friend 
and adviser of President Wilson 
and was the author of “The Polit- 
ical Education of Woodrow Wil- 
son,” regarded as one of the best 
books on the President. Mr. Ker- 
ney was serving on a Haitian com- 
mission to which he was appointed 
by President Hoover, when his 
health began to fail. 

He is survived by his sons, 
Thomas L., who is treasurer and 
business manager of the Times 
Newspapers; James Kerney, Jr., 
vice-president, who follows in his 
father’s editorial footsteps, and 
John E., assistant treasurer and 
circulation manager. A _ brother, 
Joseph A. Kerney, is advertising 
manager of the papers. 

It is typical of the foresight of 
Jim Kerney that, to guide his sons, 
he addressed them a joint letter of 
guidance. This of itself gives an 


+ 


Lord & Thomas Appointments 
Gwynn Fielding has been transferred 
from the Los Angeles to the San Fran- 
cisco office of Lord & Thomas. E. D. 
ills has been appointed assistant art 
lirector of the San Francisco office of 
Lord & Thomas. 
. . > 
Joins Ayer 
James Sweinhart, who has been a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Detroit News for twenty years, has 
ed the Philadelphia office of N. W. 
» Inc. 
. . o 


Represents Updike 


Vrest Orton, New York, has beer 
appointed to represent D. B. Updike, 
The Merrymount Press, Boston. 


insight into the principles and phi- 
losophy which motivated his ac- 
tions in business, community and 
political life. He wrote, in part: 

“Always keep simple; never get 
high-hat; a pleasant word costs 
nothing and good manners cannot 
be put on for state occasions. If 
you are not polite to the waitress, 
you will some time fail to be polite 
to the hostess. And, as Kipling re- 
marked, they are all alike under 
the skin. Industry and good man- 
ners are the best of all virtues. 

“Keep a sense of humor and be 
kind to everybody. Don’t develop 
superior traits, even if you feel 
you are superior. The smartest 
folks I have known have been the 
simplest; those who understood 
that we were living in a dumb 
world, but made the best of it. Be 
affable to damphools who think 
they are important; you never can 
tell where and when they can do 
you a good turn. Nobody is really 
of much importance, because the 
whole of life of the greatest man 
is brief. Always keep in mind that 
life is too short for you to be 
small.” 

One of Mr. Kerney’s strongest 
friendships was founded on the 
representation of his papers by the 
Kelly-Smith Company. The Tren- 
ton Times was Kelly-Smith’s first 
appointment and, through the years, 
C. F. Kelly and Mr. Kerney 
worked closely together. 


+ 


Raymond Levy Heads New Agency 


Raymond Levy is president of the 
Amalgamated Advertising Agency, Inc., 
newly organized, with offices at 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York. He was 
at one time with Rudolph Mosse, Inc., 
and, more _ recently, was with the 
Thomas M. Bowers Advertising Agency. 


Will Advertise New Product 

Badger and ne, Inc., Boston 
agency, has —— by Jos. 
Middleby, Jr., » ~% oston, to handle 
the advertising of Midco Ice Box 
Freeze, a new food product. 


Fendrich to R & R 

H. Fendrich, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
has appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
Chicago, to handle advertising for 
Little Fendrich & Charles Denby cigars. 








Hits and Misses in the Mail 
Market 


How Good Are Your Mailing Lists? 
By Frank H. Meeks 


OW is the time to go to work 

on prospect lists. In fact, 
prospect lists should be worked on 
constantly. The inaccuracies in 
most mailing lists challenge belief. 
One of the largest mailing-list 
companies reports a yearly change 
in lists of various businesses from 
10 per cent to 75 per cent. The 
average change in thirteen classi- 
fications is 39 per cent. 

One cannot fail to be impressed 
by the fact that business men are 
setting forth many claims why 
business is getting better. Condi- 
tions are quite favorable for put- 
ting on more steam. Planning and 
preliminary work should be done 
now. 


So, have your lists put in shape. 
Make certain that all names are 


spelled correctly; correct ad- 
dresses—old addresses may be veri- 
fied through such sources as new 
directories, the post office depart- 
ment, club magazines, lodge rosters, 
automobile owners, etc. Have large 
lists broken down into classifica- 
tions. Should you be writing to 
manufacturers, for example, it 
might be well to subdivide lists by 
industries or by executive positions 
held by prospects—such as sales 
manager, advertising manager, pur- 
chasing agent, etc. 

Now you're going to write a 
letter—the best letter you've ever 
written. It’s going to be easier to 
get results this time because you 
have broken down the lists accord- 
ing to various classifications. Just 
to get the feel of your prospects, 
you start looking over the cards. 
All the information is on them; 
source of names, individual name, 
executive title, credit rating, etc. 

Fine—but for an instant you 
break out in a cold sweat. You 
are trying to visualize your pros- 
pects. 


You've got to get results with 
this letter and in studying the 
names you discover that there is a 
certain notation left off of each 
card—a notation you'd give a lot 
to have: some clue to the pros- 
pect’s temperament. If you were 
calling in person on these pros- 
pects this notation wouldn't be 
necessary—but you're not. The 
prospect must be sized up before 
the letter is written. You are try- 
ing to classify the list of types ac- 
cording to the moods and motives 
of each prospect, but you don't 
know which is which. You are 
quite positive, however, that in the 
list in front of you are: 

The cold-mannered prospect; the 
prospect who loves to argue; the 
opinionated prospect; the impolite 
prospect; the irritable prospect; 
the agreeable prospect; the cunning 
prospect; the prospect who is an 
egoist; the cheerful prospect; the 
prospect who drinks; the prospect 
who is a tee-totaler; the know-it- 
all prospect; the envious prospect; 
the prospect who is easily influ- 
enced; the prospect who is always 
busy, and the prospect who has a 
tendency to brag. 


Prospects Sensitive about 
Small Things 


Should you know your prospects 
quite intimately, either through 
correspondence or personal con- 
tact, you would be able to label 
them. Every one of the above 
characteristics is possessed by 
those whom you are trying to in- 
fluence. For instance, I have men- 
tioned the necessity of correct 
spelling. How often have you seen 
or heard about the sensitive, irri- 
table prospect who gets all out of 
sorts when he finds his name mis- 
spelled on an envelope or letter? 
Likewise many salesmen have lost 
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Day and Night Operation 


The best quality work 
handled by daylight 
You will find w investigation that we 
ap te catalogue and publication re- 
quirements and that our service meets 
demands. 
Printing and Advertising 


Advisers 
We assist in securing catalogue compilers, we 
advertising men, or proper agency service, 
render any other assistance we can toward ‘he 
promotion, preparation and printing of catalogues 


Ong of the largept and most complete = nid publications. 


atalogue a4 Publication 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods and Financial Standi 
OUR SPECIALTIES: the Highest (Inquire Credit Agencies | 
i National ‘Bank, Chicago, Illinois) 


First 
Proper Quality 


—Because of up-to-date equipment and 

best workmen; clean, new type from our 

own foundry and used once only; mod- 

jg ee an ern presses of all kinds. 

ing Equipment, all or any 

part of which is at your Quick Delivery 

command, embraces: . . 
—Because of automatic machinery and 


TYPESETTING . : © ge ° 
(Linetype, Monotype and day and night service; binding and mail- 


PRESSWORK ing equipment for the largest edition. 


(The Usual, also Color) : 
BINDING Right Price 

CTBatherins. ‘Covering and —Because of superior facilities and effi- 

7 Binding) cient management. 

Ourlarge and growing business is because of satis- 
fied customers, because of repeat orders. We are 
always pleased to give the names of a dozen or 
more of our customers to 2 nee or —_ 
> plating placing printing orders with us. n't you 
a eer” ~~ Seg oe Bo owe it to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 











or information of any sort 

in regard to your advertising lems and asking for estimates does not place 
and printing, we will be one you under any igation whatever. 

to assist or advise you. 
desired, we mail your printed Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue 
matter direct from Chicago— or Publication 


the central distributing point. Av 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


Printing Products Corporation 


E. tit 
| LUTHER ¢. ROGERS, Chairman Catalogue and Publication 
| Board of Directors 
| A. R SCHULZ, Pres. and Gen, PRINTERS 


copy writing, and assistance Cimon with us about your printing prob- 
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Cudagas Sales 























PROFITS 

COME from 
BETTER and 
CHEAPER 
METHODS 


Vv 


the 


MORRISON 
WIRE STITCHER 


will stitch or fasten 
anything from two 
sheets of tissue to two 
one-inch pieces of 
hard material. 


Tell us your stitching 
or fastening problem 
and we'll prove that 
you can do it better 
and cheaper with a 
Morrison. 


J. L. MORRISON CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Division Harris - Seybold - Potter 


Sales Agencies: E. P. Lawson Company, 
Inc., 424 West 33rd St., New York, 
N. Y.; J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc., 223 
Central Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Chas. 
N. Stevens Co., 112 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill.; The Chas A. Strelinger 
Co., 149 E. Larned St., Detroit, Mich.; 
American Type Founders Sales Corp., 
Pacific Coast Brarches. 
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sales because they mispronounced 
their prospects’ name—which is 
another indication that the human 
family is sensitive and given to 
false pride. Therefore, I repeat 
that accuracy in names, titles, ad- 
dresses and prefixes—such as Miss 
and Mrs.—have a definite worth. A 
little carelessness may easily undo 
much work and planning and start 
a letter off under a handicap. My 
name happens to be the not very 
common five-letter Meeks. Yet it is 
easily mispronounced and _ mis- 
spelled. Most every day I receive 
letters addressed to’ Minks, Weeks, 
Micks, Meeker and Mix—per- 
sonalized letters that have gone 
blah! 


Some Other 
Prospect Types 

To get back to the types of pros- 
pects we have to appeal to—and to 
make the list even more complete 
I might add the following: 

The prospect who is gullible; the 
forgetful prospect; the prospect 
who is a good judge of human na- 
ture; the impulsive prospect; the 
optimistic prospect; the pessimistic 
prospect; the open-minded prospect 
the prospect who is a hypocrite ; the 
honest prospect; the prospect who 
is an old fogy; the overcautious 
prospect; the prospect who is a 
thinker, and the prospect who is a 
plunger. 

Yes, there are many more, and 
they are all in your mailing list— 
and you have got to sell them 
either a piece of merchandise or an 
idea. 

What do you do in a spot like 
that? 

Well, after emphasizing and 
mulling over in my mind all of 
these characteristics, I generally 
conclude that my prospects are hu- 
man beings. So I always try to in- 
ject a simple, human appeal. I don’t 
over-estimate my prospect’s knowl- 
edge or eccentricities and neither 
do I understand his risibilities. 
I don’t say that my product is good 
unless I can prove it. 

But this isn’t enough. 

You may say that I am dealing 
with the obvious. I am. 

You may also say that a good 
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—and he gets our dollars. Again 
you are right. Success in sales let- 
ter writing, as in most all other 
endeavors, is generally in propor- 
tion to a sympathetic knowledge 
of our fellow-men. We sometimes 
hear it said: “He has a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature.” This 
is often misleading. A “shrewd” 
way of dealing with human na- 
ture doesn’t necessarily mean that 
one understands human nature. 

I recall a piece of advice given 
to me a number of years ago when 
I was struggling through my 
novitiate. My mentor was a man 
who had been doing a successful 
direct-mail job for the National 
Cash Register Company. From 
memory I quote: “Ability to con- 
struct smooth sentences is fine 
but unless the sales writer knows 
either consciously or unconsciously 
the motives that govern men in 
the ordinary affairs of life, he is 
sunk. We feel that human na- 
ture, desires and eccentricities vary 
so that no one letter or direct- 
mail piece can ever hit a prospect 
list with full effectiveness; so we 
change the format, appeal and tone 
of our mailing pieces and letters. 
In this way several pieces in a 
campaign will generally cover all 
types of prospects. Letterheads are 
changed from time to time to take 
away the feeling of sameness.” 

I have used that advice so long 
that I almost feel that it is original 
with me. It works, which after all 
is the important thing. 


A Series Adapted 
to Various Types 


Some interesting letters that 
show how prospect lists can be 
broken down and sold the same 
proposition with a little different 
slant were recently sent out by the 
James Boring Company, Inc., 
travel service of New York. One 
list received a letter from the 
president; one from the secretary 
and one from another member of 
the firm. The three letters repro- 
duced herewith are only part of the 
campaign, but they illustrate the 
advisability of segregating various 
classifications and appealing to 
them separately. The first letter is 
one which can be sent to a general 
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Our Job is 
to find out 


WHAT Products Sell 
WHY They SELL 
or WHY They FLOP 


Over FOUR HUNDRED DEPART- 
ment stores are capitalizing on this 
research. 


FROM 9 TO 5:30, EVERY DAY, OUR 
trained staff mingles with department 
store customers, asking questions, and 


studying consumer viewpoints. 


Now WE OFFER OUR FACILITIES, 
and experience, to alert manufac- 


turers and advertising agencies. 


MANUFACTURERS CAN TURN US 
loose on the problem of getting 
more selling items into their lines, 


1” 


and more “‘sell’’ into their products. 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES CAN USE 
us to learn the consumer reaction 
to their clients’ and competitors’ 
products. 


OUR REPORTS ARE NECESSARILY 
unbiased, unvarnished, and based 


on facts. 


SINCERE INQUIRIES ARE INVITED. 


Retail Reporting Bureau 


An Independent Research Organization 
71 West 35th Street, NewYork City 
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list of prospects—those which can- 
not be classified. The second was 
addressed to a more specific group, 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The third goes to physi- 
cians and contains thoughts to ap- 
peal to them specifically: 


Dear Mr. ——: 

As a beginning of the hospitality 
which characterizes our service, | 
am writing personally to you and 
other prospective members of our 
Eleventh Mediterranean Cruise. | 
should like to have you consider 
this letter a cordial invitation to 
join us on February 10th, when we 
set out on the Luxury Liner “Colum- 
bus” for one of the most extensive 
cruises ever planned for the Medi- 
terranean countries. 

I shall direct the cruise personally 
and I want you to feel free to call 
on me at any time for any assistance 
or advice I can give, to make this 
trip live up to your very best ex- 
pectations. 

The cruise is booking up rapidly, 
but a good choice of cabins is still 
available. There is plenty of time 
to get a passport and make all prep- 
arations. Just telephone or tele- 
graph me that you want to sail and 
you will have the help of myself and 
my staff of assistants. 

Hoping you will be one of my 
shipmates on the “Columbus,” I am, 


Cordially yours, 
PRESIDENT. 
> * + 


Most REVEREND Sir: 


It occurred to us that since 1934 
is the year when the Bishops of the 
Catholic Church in the United States 
are likely to make a trip to Rome, 
you would wish to know of the sail- 
ing on February 10th of the Luxury 
Liner “Columbus,” which has been 
chartered by this company for a 
cruise of the whole Mediterranean. 
We are enclosing descriptive litera- 
ture of the trip. 

If you would care to add a little 
recreation to your “ad limina” visit 
to Rome, this cruise will interest 
you. Note that the ship will touch 
almost every outstanding port on the 
Mediterranean before reaching Ven- 
ice on March 23rd. You could 
leave the ship at that port and go 
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directly to Rome, remaining as long 
as you wished before returning on 
the “Bremen” or “Europa” from 
Cherbourg. You could also arrange 
to leave the “Columbus” at Naples 
on March 28th, coming to Rome 
from that point. Stopover privi- 
leges are flexible; they allow for 
leaving the cruise in Italy, France, 
Spain, England or Germany; and 
return to America any time during 
1934. 

For convenience and comfort it 
would be hard to find anything bet- 
ter than this trip. You will see a 
number of interesting countries and 
pass through the Holy Land before 
reaching Italy. You will have no 
trouble about hotels, for the ship is 
your hotel. Side trips are all ar- 
ranged and if there are several 
Bishops on board—one is already 
booked, as well as several of the 
clergy—it would be easy to keep 
them together for the side trips if 
they so desired. 

The price, too, is very low. We 
think it would be quite impossible 
to make even the round trip to Rome 
privately by the ordinary route as 
cheaply as you can by taking this 
cruise. 

Would you be kind enough to look 
over the literature and see just what 
is offered. Anything we can do 
from this office to make your trip 
pleasant, it will be not only our 
business but our pleasure to do. 

Respectfully yours, 
SECRETARY. 
+ * ” 
Dear Doctor: 

During the past six years I have 
represented the American Medicinal 
Spirits Company and have had the 
pleasure of receiving various orders 
from you. For these past favors | 
thank you! 

I have now joined the organiza- 
tion of James Boring Company, spe- 
cialists in every form of travel. Dur- 
ing the past nine years James Bor- 
ing Company have arranged foreign 
and American travel for over eight- 
een thousand persons; and I am 
confident that, if given an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the type of 
personal service this company ren- 
ders, you will be well pleased and 
join our long list of satisfied clients. 

This personal service costs you 
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special 
sunset 


HE HAD LIVED through many 
sunsets—but misty English 
sunsets, mild mother-of-pearl 
sunsets, sunsets lost in low- 
ered cloud—and he could not 
truthfully have said that he 
had seen the sunset. He 
would have told you he was 
busy, or thinking of other 
things. . . . But there came 
another evening, when “day’s 
dying dragon” went down in 
a sky-wide fury of fire and 
opal and lit the heavens with 
changing colour from hori- 
zon up to zenith. And he 
paused in his way, and un- 
usual chords were sounded 
in his consciousness, and he 
forgot those other things of 
which he had been thinking, 
and he saw the sunset for 
the first time, saw it as a 
splendid, significant, desir- 
able thing. And the memory 
of it stayed with him, so that 
ever thereafter at day’s close 
his gaze would wander sky- 
ward. “Grey to-night, or 
golden?” The sunset had 
become a new interest in his 
life. He had seen it . . . and 
could never quite forget. 


COLOUR COMPELS: 
USE COLOUR IN 


PUNCH 


MARION JEAN LYON, ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER, “PUNCH,” 10 
BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
(Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) 
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nothing! All rates for trans-Atlantic 
travel, cruises, hotel accommoda- 
tions are governed by strict tariffs 
and all agencies and transportation 
lines must quote exactly the same 
rates. However, we do sincerely 
endeavor to secure the best possible 
accommodations at the rate you 
wish to pay and relieve you of every 
bothersome detail. 

May I be of assistance to you in 
planning your winter vacation? 

Sincerely yours, 
. * > 


Your prospect lists, and the per- 
sonalities, moods and motives of 


+ 


Scott and Telander Head 
New Milwaukee Agency 


Scott-Telander, Inc., 312 East Wis- 
consin Avenue, Milwaukee, is a new 
advertising business formed by N. L. 
Telander and Harry H. Scott, who re- 
cently resigned as secretary and director, 
respectively, of the Burns-Hall Agency, 
ne. 

Members of the staff include Clyde 
W. Lawrie, for twelve years in farm- 

per, newspaper and agency work, and 
Miles Esther Block, formerly in charge 
of market research for Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Associates, Inc. 

Scott-Telander accounts include the 
Outboard Motors Corporation, Master 
Lock Company, Northwestern Furniture 
Co., Kerner Ce chesester Co., The Mil- 
waukee Company, the Rockridge Co. 
and Climax Traffic Corporation. 


Waukesha Motors Extends Line 


The Waukesha Motor Company, of 
Waukesha, Wis., manufacturer of heavy 
duty gasoline engines, has announced 
that it will make gasoline motor re- 
frigeration units, milk coolers and ice 
machines. The new products will be 
promoted for sale in farm homes which 
have no electric power. A national ad- 
vertising campaign is planned for the 
new products. The account is handled 
by the Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 


waukee. 
. . . 


Appoint Miami Agency 

The advertising of the Plaza Hotel, 
Havana, and the Chamberlin Hotel, 
Old Point Comfort, Va., have been 
placed with the MacDonell-Carlton Ad- 
vertising Agency, Miami. This agency 
also is handling the advertising of the 
SES Corporation, Miami. 


Names Dayton Agency 


The Lantz Phelps Corporation, auto- 
motive service equipment, has appointed 
Hugo Wag 1& A iates, aoten 


agency, as advertising counsel. 
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your prospects are dissimilar, yet 
the accuracy of one and the knowl- 
edge of the other blend into de- 
termining the hits and misses of 
your direct-mail efforts. 

No two persons among the mil- 
lions of people in the world are 
mentally alike. It is, therefore, 
next to impossible to attract 100 
per cent of any mailing list. The 
writer of sales letters as his first 
endeavor should write a letter that 
will appeal to the greatest part of 
the list or subdivision of the list 
and subsequently vary his cam- 
paign to appeal to all types. 


+ 


Didn’t Contribute to Ad- 
vertising Fund, Fined 

Several Milwaukee county milk deal- 
ers were fined in district court at 
Milwaukee for violating an order of 
the Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets requiring all dealers 
to contribute one-half cent per 100 
pounds of milk handled by these firms to 
the Milwaukee Dairy Council for its ad- 
vertising fund. The Council is conducting 
an advertising campaign in Milwaukee 
newspapers to increase the consumption 
of milk and milk products. To finance 
this advertising all dairies selling in 
this territory must contribute, on order 
of the State marketing commission, one- 
half cent per 100 pounds of milk 
handled. 


Dunn to Talk on Premiums 


The situation regarding premiums un- 
der codes of fair competition that have 
been adopted by various industries and 
the effects of these codes upon all forms 
of premium use will be discussed by 
Charles Wesley Dunn, general counsel, 
Manufacturer’s Merchandise Advertis- 
ing Association and the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, at 
the Fourth Annual Premium Exposition 
and Convention to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, from May 7 to 11. In 
addition to Mr. Dunn’s keynote speech, 
there will be round-table conferences 
on both the use of premium advertising 
and on selling of premiums. These con- 
ferences will be open to discussion. 

7 o . 


Wisconsin Dailies to Be Host 

The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
League will be host to Wisconsin and 
Chicago representatives of national ad 
vertisers, and to advertising executives 
and agencies at a get-together dinner at 
the Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee on 
April 23. R. S. Kingsley, of the 
Kenosha Evening News, will be toast- 
master though the dinner will be a 
speakerless one. Arrangements for the 
affair are being completed by a com- 
mittee of which T. rel Murphy, Janes- 
ville Gazette, is chairman. 
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Deems Taylor on Selling 
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Occasionally a literate member of that much-abused group known 
as prospects gets up in public revolt. 
Sales Executives Club of New York, Deems Taylor, noted com- 
poser, told what he thought of modern selling methods and 

The following excerpts from his speech give an 
lea of what a great many prospects are thinking. 


At a recent meeting of the 








ON’T think I am about to em- 
: bark on a sales career. I am 
not. 

I speak as the representative of a 
race of men whom you have never 
seen and whom, judging by some 
of your efforts, you probably have 
never heard of. I am, in short, the 
thing that makes sales curves go 
up and down, the prospect. 

I speak merely as the guinea pig, 
telling the doctor how the experi- 
ment strikes a guinea pig. I am, 
so to say, the tooth telling the den- 
tist how it feels to be pulled. 

It might possibly interest you to 
know how it feels to be sold, and 
what a rotten job some of you are 
doing. I must emphasize the fact 
that I am not setting myself up 
as an expert, even though being 
sold, because every time I venture 
to criticize sales tactics or an ad- 
vertising campaign to one of my 
numerous advertising and selling 
friends, they always come back 
with the same answer. 

They say, “Yes, but you are a 
man with exceptional intelligence, 
and we are not directing our cam- 
paign at your type of person. If 
we did we wouldn't sell anything.” 

If the United States were popu- 
lated 100 per cent by the type of 
people to whom the average adver- 
tising and sales campaign is di- 
rected, not a train would move— 
nobody would have brains enough 
to run a locomotive. 

Not an automobile would move, 
because nobody could pass a driv- 
ing test. Houses would burn down. 
The whole land would go up in 
flames in twenty-four hours, be- 
cause it would be run by a nation 
of children. 

Granted 


that some campaigns 
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should be for the thirteen-year-old 
mind, I think you ought to go up 
to nineteen years sometimes. 

When I look at some advertis- 
ing copy that seems to me particu- 
larly foul, or when I listen to some 
selling talk that seems peculiarly 
idiotic, the sales manager or the 
advertising expert always meets my 
criticism by saying, “Yes, but that 
campaign raised our sales 45 per 
cent last year.’ 

All I am saying is that if sales 
and advertising executives consid- 
ered men also, like myself and 
themselves—if they would try to 
sell themselves some time, sales 
might go up 75 per cent. You could 
take in an extra percentage which 
you ignore now. 

* . 

Of course, you are up against 
the problem of training men to 
do by formula something that 
ought to be done by intuition. It is 
the same trouble as that which 
causes army discipline to be so 
rigid and unbending. You have to 
train masses of men to obey groups 
of officers, not one in 100 of whom 
has any real gift for leadership. 

Naturally there aren’t enough 
leaders to go around. There prob- 
ably aren’t enough real salesmen 
to go around. The substitute is 
what they fire at me and it gives 
me an uncomfortable sense of just 
being Type A prospect. 

* * * 


Some day a salesman is going 
to come to me and say, “Mr. Tay- 
lor, how would you like to buy a 
patent garbage pail?” and I am 
going to faint. As things are now 
it takes twenty-five minutes to get 
to the subject. I think there is 
too much drama in salesmanship as 
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Closer by 
$400,000,000. 









Did you see in Printers’ INK WEEKLY 
for April § the list of 314 large firms and 
their profits or losses for 1933 compared 
with 1932? 




















Stanley Smith of McCall’s Magazine makes 
an interesting compilation. He says the 
figures show: 


246 (almost 79%) did better in 1933 
than in ’32—169 having greater earnings 
and 77 reduced deficits. 


68 did not as well in 1933 as in °32— 
48 showing reduced earnings and 20 
larger deficits. 


The total earnings for all the concerns 
showing a profit was $411,049,256—an 
increase of 185% over 1932. 


That’s how business was in 1933—the year 
of a new administration, of bank morato- 
riums, of mortgage riots, of dropping the 
gold standard. 
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And now a PrinTERs’ INK compilation: Of 
the 246 firms that did better in 1933—204 
or 82.9% are of the Merchandisingly Alert 
—concerns in which there are merchan- 
dising-minded business men reading the 
PrinTERS’ INK Publications. 


That means of the concerns that are over 
400 million dollars closer to increasing their 
advertising this year Printers’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY can do close to a 
83% job for you in getting your story be- 
fore them. Your story of service or market 
or medium. 


Where could you look for a better list of 
names for increasing your business this year 
than these firms having more money avail- 
able to invest? 


And where find better men than the 
Merchandisingly Alert—the identified 
marketing-minded executives of these very 
firms? The Merchandisingly Alert are the 
PRINTERS’ INK audience—available at $135 
a page WEEKLY or $225 MONTHLY. 
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practiced on us. Usually the pros- 

pect knows what the salesman is 

trying to get at ten minutes before 

the salesman apparently knows it. 
* * * 


All sales campaigns are con- 
ducted, I think, on the theory that 
every prospect is a purchasing 
agent who has nothing to do but 
sit in his office or home and re- 
ceive delegations of visiting sales- 
men. They get very annoyed when 
the prospect says “I am busy.” He 
isn’t believed. 

I remember what happened, once, 
when I signed a postcard. It read: 
“If you will -sign this postcard, 
we will send you our booklet of 100 
pages describing the details of our 
magnificent endowment plan.” You 
know, it was one of those things 
that mean life insurance. 

I was curious, so I signed it. 

Three days later three men came 
out in a limousine to bring that 
booklet to me. They stayed two 
hours explaining it. I finally got 
mad and said, “Look here! You 
have wasted two hours of my time 
trying to sell me something that 
I am not going to buy,. that I 
didn’t have any intention of buy- 
ing, but which I merely wanted to 
find out about, and which, accord- 
ing to you, I could find out by 
reading this booklet. Now I am 
tired. Please go away!” 

The ringleader said, “Well, my 
time is valuable, too.” 

I said, “Well, not to me.” 

* . * 


My chief fault with salesman- 
ship, as it is practiced on me, is 
that it is practiced as a purely 
emotional art. The average sales- 
man conceives himself as somebody 
like Katherine Cornell. 


+ 
V. D. Beatty Joins Swift 


Vernon D. Beatty, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Drake and Black- 
stone Hotels, Chicago, and before that 
with Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, 
has joined the advertising department 
of Swift & Company, of that city. 

. © . 


With House of Tre-Jur 


John T. Schriver, formerly divisional 
sales manager of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, has been appointed Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager of the House of 
Tre-Jur, Inc. 
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The idea is to reduce me to a 
quivering mass of emotion, where- 
upon I will purchase. In doing 
this he goes through a ritual. He 
goes through a part he has learned. 
The difference between him and 
Miss Cornell is that Miss Cornell 
doesn’t betray the fact that she is 
reciting the part she has learned. 
Unfortunately, the salesman, being 
a salesman and not an actor, does 
betray his part. 

He doesn’t change his act often 
enough. He substitutes eloquence 
for facts. 

You spend millions of dollars 
buying good-will, and you spend 
endless hours accumulating ill-will 
after you have sold your stuff. To 
me as a consumer, I don’t give a 
hoot about whether the sales de- 
partment, or the plant and location 
department or the presidential de- 
partment makes a mistake. As far 
as I am concerned, it is the com- 
pany that made the damaging 
mistake. 

The alibi school and the buck- 
passing school is a very vicious 
one and it makes a great many of 
your customers unhappy, and un- 
happy is the mildest thing that it 
makes them. 

* * * 

Don’t forget that we can run to 
our neighbors. We don’t mean to, 
but we get sore and we can’t help 
it. We have to express our feel- 
ings somehow. 

I think one of the finest slogans 
in business, and one of the truest 
and one of the most courageous, is 
that of the Packard Motor Com 
pany. I think all of you would be 
much happier if you would hon- 
estly say, “Ask the man who owns 
one.” 


+ 


Plans Intermountain Campaign 


The Ad.-Craftsmen, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will conduct an advertising cam- 
Reisen in the Intermountain district for 
V. P. Fuller and Company, San 
Francisco, paint manufacturers. News- 
papers and radio will be used. 

. 7 . 


Gets Eaton Wax Account 


The Eaton Wax Compeey, Buffalo, 
N. waxes and polishes for floors 
and furniture, has placed its advertising 
account with The Moss-Chase Company, 
Buffalo agency. 
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Our Advertisers’ Index 


THE Iron AGE 
New YorkK 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Congratulations! Glad to see the 
Index of Advertisers in the April 5 
issue of Printers’ INK. I think 
this will be most helpful to the 
readers. 

Of course, we all go through 
PRINTERS’ INK, page by page, but 
the Index is particularly useful 
when you remember a few weeks 
after the date of issue a certain ad 
that you had seen, for then you can 
go back to the Index and find it 
without thumbing through a num- 
ber of issues. 

The Index will be a real con- 
venience, and I’m glad to know 
that my suggestion was adopted. 


Cuarwes S. Baur, 
General Advertising Manager. 
+ + + 
New Addresses 


The Country Life-American Home 
Corporation, New York, will move its 
executive, editorial and advertising of- 
fices to 444 Madison Avenue, that city, 
about April 20. 

The Julian Gross Advertising agency, 


Hartford, Conn., is now located at 11 
Asylum Street, that city. 
James Thomas Chirurg Company, 


Boston, is now located in the Union 
Savings Bank Building, 216 Tremont 
Street, that city. 

Vredenburgh Kennedy Company, Inc., 
New York agency, is now located in 
the 515 Madison Avenue Building, that 
city. 

Maujer Publishing Company, St. 
Joseph, Mich., publisher of Industrial 
Power, has moved headquarters office 
to 505 Pleasant Street, that city. 

Sidney Garfinkel, San Francisco, ad- 
vertising, now located at 153 Kearny 
Street, that city. 

Bookbinding Magazine, New York, is 
now located at 1775 Broadway, that 
city, with Arthur Freund continuing 
as publisher. 

Medical World, Philadelphia, of 
which W. Roy Huntsman is now pub- 
lisher, has moved its offices to 1601 
Chestnut Street, that city 

. . . 


Start Garage Paper 

The Garage Counseler & Sales Builder 
has been started by The E. T. Sadler 
Company, Chicago, with an April issue, 
as a monthly for the garage and park- 
ing trade. Earl T. Sadler is editor and 
Frank A. McMaster is merchandsiing 
director. 
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A big Ohio city 
Coals from turns out half its 


Newcastle street lights ; and, 


further to reduce public expense, 
a courageous municipal administra- 
tion takes its political life into its 
hands and cuts ash collection to 
twice yearly. 

And not far to the west, just be- 
yond one interstate boundary, the 
community of Newcastle, Indiana, 
rents five locomotives, shunts them 
into a siding, and links their boilers 
to a manifold, so that they may 
generate steam for an industrial 
area that hums with an awakening. 

Thus industrial recovery takes on 
the characteristics of a malady in 
which the major symptom of con- 
valescence is a rash of contrasts. 

Metropolitan centers face the 
problem of picking up the slack 
in relief work as the Civil Works 
Administration ceases to adminis- 


ter; and Newcastle takes over rail- 
road cabooses to provide sleeping 
quarters for an inrush of workers. 

Elsewhere printers and stationers 
still do a business fairly brisk in 
signs that read, “For Rent.” In 
Newcastle, the Hotel Plaza has 
been turning away transient guests ; 
and families are “doubling up,” not 
because by crowding they can save 
rent and heat and light, but because 
living quarters everywhere are full. 

In Newcastle, pay day is like a 
Yukon rush. Traffic policemen ride 
herd on lines of depositors at the 
banks. 

And why all this? 

Newcastle, too busy to meditate 
much about causes, inclines to 
credit the blue eagle and cites 
the three-shift, full-force crews at 
Newcastle’s Chrysler Motor plant 
and the factories of the Ingersoll 
Steel Disc Company and Hoosier 
Cabinet. 

Depending upon our politics, we 
who view the phenomenon from 
the outside may attribute New- 
castle’s Renaissance either to the 
New Deal or to what the Repub- 
licans are beginning to call “normal 
economic development.” 

But, whatever the cause, we all, 
regardless of political bias, shall be 
blind indeed if we fail to see, not 
only in the resurrection of New- 
castle, but in signs and symptoms 
throughout the body of business, a 
prognosis of returning health. 

Our corporations report increased 
earnings. Our merchants report 
better sales and faster collections. 
Our people are buying shoes and 
clothes and automobiles ; and they’re 
buying paint and wallpaper and 
rugs and linoleum. And quality- 
consciousness, long stifled, is stim- 
ulating nerves that lead to the 
pocketbook. Says Theodore Stein- 
way, whose name means pianos: 
“Our own firm has shown a March 
total 170 per cent above our volume 
for March, 1933.” 

We shall be sensible if we dis- 
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count forecasts of a boom—and 
forecasts of that kind are scarce. 

We shall do well to remember 
that, compared with New York, or 
Chicago, Newcastle is small. 

We shall do well to remember 
that one Indiana city cannot be ex- 
pected to spread prosperity from 
ocean to ocean. , 

But we shall do well to remem- 
ber, also, that, although a single 
swallow doesn’t make a summer, 
one bluebird is enough to herald the 
coming of spring. 





Some advertisers 
ranks? 
Cranks —presumably 


Not Here whistling in an 


effort to keep up their courage— 
are taking refuge in the thought 
that current consumer agitation 
against advertised brands is per se 
the work of radicals and even of 
cranks, 

Never in their lives did they 
make a more serious mistake. 

The leaders of the insurrection, 
and insurrection it is, are thought- 
ful people to whose mentality 
much of today’s advertising simply 
does not appeal. 

It is also a serious error to con- 
clude that the consumer movement 
is really due to political agitation 
resulting from the proposed Cope- 
land Bill or the NRA practice 
codes which have been criticized 
right and left. 

The movement is being carried 
on rather through prescribed edu- 
cational sources. For example, at 
the University of Chicago on June 
27 and 28 there will be held a con- 
ference on consumer education. 

Consumers are supposed to get 
and should get their education 
through advertising. This, however, 
is not the case as far as it should 
be—not nearly so far, in fact, as 
is really merited by advertising to- 
day, bearing in mind the thought 
that advertising that is questionable, 
untrue or in bad taste is away in 
the minority. 

The somber truth remains, how- 
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ever, that advertising as a whole 
has got into bad repute with the 
intellectual type of consumers be- 
cause of the gyrations of the 
minority. 

The problem is one that can be 
conquered, hands down, if adver- 
tisers will look at the thing fairly 
and squarely and not be afraid of 
what ‘they find out. But never in 
the world will they undo the dam- 
age if they superciliously dismiss 
the agitation as being the work of 
professional agitators of the hatchet 
type. 





We're nonplussed 
Copy, and rather 
on a Horse stumped by a let- 
ter from a New Jersey clergyman 
who writes: “I wish to get in 
touch with a company that would 
be interested in a coast-to-coast 
advertising tour on_ horseback. 
Samples of goods would be shipped 
to various points along the way, 
where I would give talks about the 
product and distribute samples. 

“A stunt such as this would get 
a lot of newspaper publicity, as 
well as news-reel shots. The cos- 
tume would be a colorful cow- 
puncher outfit. More details could 
be furnished to persons interested.” 

Well, there he is—idea, costume, 
and all. 

Yet, with what at a distance 
looks like caginess, he withholds 
certain important specifications— 
facts that would attract the prob- 
ing interest of a modern-model 
space buyer. 

Straight off, we may as well for- 
cet circulation. For here is a kind 
of circulation—strictly equestrian 
—for which not even the A. B.C. 
could think up a questionnaire. 

But, touching on his overhead— 
for his overhead affects his rates 
—is the reverend Jerseyman taking 
his congregation along? 

Touching on his financial stabil- 
ity, does he own the horse, or has 
he rented one? 

And touching on policy—a point 
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on which up-to-the-minute space 
buyers become increasingly partic- 
ular—is the horse a Republican, or 
a Democrat, or just pro-Roose- 
velt? 

These questions, we admit, we 
cannot answer. To serve our read- 
ers fully, we really ought to get the 
missing data. 

But we're sure that, before we 
can get the information, some big, 
scientific advertiser who belongs to 
the A. N. A. and reads PRINTERS’ 
INK, will have signed the preacher 
sight-unseen, and started him off, 
as Don Quixote went, cantering 
into the sunset 





Again, Henry Ford and 
Mr. Ford other automobile 
manutacturers are 
having a bit of an argument on 
the question of raising list prices 
on various lines of passenger cars. 
Last week the General Motors 
Corporation announced an advance 
all along the line. So did Stude- 
baker and the three Chrysler units. 
The reason for the action was 
given as higher steel prices, in- 
creased wages and reduction of 
working hours under the NRA. 

There seems to be a rather gen- 
eral movement in this direction and 
the expectation is that other pro- 
ducers will take some action. 

Mr. Ford, however, playing a 
lone hand as usual, insists that he 
is not going to raise prices, that 
his company is operating at a profit 
under present costs and that to 
charge the buyer more would be 
to depress the business machine 
now that it is getting under way 
once again. 

“When prices go up, business 
goes down,” Mr. Ford declared. 

And then in the role of con- 
sumer as well as producer, (every 
producer is a consumer inasmuch 
as he has to buy raw material out 
of which to fashion his merchan- 
dise), Mr. Ford lays down the law 
to steel manufacturers and others. 
If steel prices go up to a point 
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making it impracticable for him to 
gain a profit from selling his cars 
at present prices, then he is going 
to make his own steel. Ditto with 
accessories and other things used 
in the manufacturing of his auto- 
biles. 

We are in no position to judge 
the comparative merits of this con- 
troversy. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Ford is occu- 
pying a position strong and en- 
viable when he points out what a 
great mistake it is to boost prices 
just because business is good. 

Thus when he refers to current 
price increases—not only in auto- 
mobiles but in many other lines as 
well—as a craze that can only 
handicap business recovery, he is 
talking some pretty solid sense, 
which, though perhaps overstated, is 
bound to receive a generous re- 
sponse. 

And when he declares that “if 
the Administration is sincere in try- 
ing to bring the country back, it 
will halt the movement for higher 
prices,” he is entitled to at least 
respectful attention. Soaking the 
consumer is the great national pas- 
time. It is even more popular than 
the idea of soaking the rich which 
Senator La Follette vainly tried in 
Washington the other day. 

Henry Ford is one of the most 
expert publicity getters this coun- 
try ever saw; he knows the game 
backward. He is also a showman 
par excellence. Leave it to him to 
visualize opportunities to grasp 
the ball and dash off with it before 
some others realize what the fuss 
is all about. 

But this should not be allowed 
to detract from the strength of his 
logic in the present argument. He 
is discussing something much bigger 
than the automobile market. Who 
is there successfully to controvert 
his statement that lower and not 
higher prices stimulate competition? 
Also that higher wages are not nec- 
essarily an additional cost under 
proper management? 
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AN —¢dverlisere EXPLORES 





THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


A FIVE-MILLION.- 
READER MARKET 


A startling discovery to many 
advertisers who search the 
National Geographic is the 
size of its circulation. In the 
million group! More than all 
the class magazines com- 
bined. A great market by 
itself! ... A little deeper in- 
vestigation, however, reveals 
still more important things. 
For this million copiesisread 
by more than five million 
persons. Father reads it— 
mother reads it—son and 





daughter and guest and ser- 
vant and even the smallest 
child in school. For the 
National Geographic brings 
the world and its people to 
every type of mind. 


Consider the significance to 
advertisers of these facts: 
(1) The National Geographic 
Magazine goes regularly to 
intelligently curious families 
in every American city of 
over 100 homes; (2) it is usu- 
ally read by every member 
of the family; (3) its active 
life on the library table aver- 
ages 136 days . . . Explore 
deeper. We'll gladly supply 
any facts. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE ¢ Washington, D. C. 
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Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work.. 20 
Hunting & Fishing ............ 19 
American Legion Monthly ..... 19 
EE dicted ccuswenakvee 19 
Modern yes dees newer ened 19 
Atlantic Monthly ............. 34 
American Rifleman ............ 17 
Sevreen ROMORss .....cccccess 17 
Mag. Wall St. (3 Mar. is.).... 16 
DEAE céugeckewedsseneese 16 
ide eke was nk eae 15 
“Se 2 eee 15 
DD. Npene ceveecen as 14 
ES tence scese twee 14 
St’tling Detective Adventures .. 13 
Een a 13 
OU eee 12 
I, eigen kd ska kao wee 11 
American Mercury ............ 21 
EE ods cece ecaweenes’ 11 
Ee eae 9 
Bes Bienes Greap ......ccccess 17 
Nature Magazine .............. 9 
BES sccce Sait cadee sat! ae 
Scientific American ER g 
I sae a an Gite ia erase 7 
Munsey Combination fapieoda ae 14 
EE, DUAR dd ae eceb uote 6 
True Detective Mysteries ...... 6 


Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group.. 12 


1934 
Lines 
80,422 
52,263 
42,102 
46,843 
32,093 
34,937 
30,563 
29,387 
28,854 
28,647 


31846 


1933 

Lines 
33,153 
27,176 


1,792 


Record of April Magazine Advertising 


1932 
Lines 
35,471 
41,020 
37,761 
41,711 
23,327 


a38,985 
49,680 


17,842 
20,813 
28,606 
31,425 
23,965 
22,180 
17,500 
17,303 
18,468 


15, 383 


18,368 
13,086 
15,821 


1933 


108,814 
98,546 


69,518 
96,768 


31,860 
35,153 
77,379 


1934 
Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr, 


226,811 
133,711 
101,110 
111,206 
87,816 
97,533 
89,971 


118, 719 


63,739 
60,338 
70,315 
63,688 
62,149 
69,564 
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NOTE FORTUNE'S 143% LINAGE 








<_ 


GAIN THIS APRIL OVER LAST 


ged ADVERTISERS have bought 133 pages 
of advertising in the May FORTUNE y 7 This 
compares with 38 pages in the May issue of 
last year. The page rate is still only 


$800 for more than 90,000 circulation. 








ITSELF IS THE BEST 


Fortune #27 Fortune 


ADVERTISING IN 





























1934 1934 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines Lines 
Current History 12 2,580 3,521 3,033 
(iolden Book 11 2,518 3,752 4,464 
ee EE bincntencens ‘ane. 2,228 2,881 2,066 
Street & Smith C ombination 6 1,344 1,120 2,016 
3 eee 5 e1,058 e560 1,344 
BE: ee cece adnnne ee 1,058,445 754,3 29 1,055,124 
a Two Issues. b L arger Page Size. c Jan.-Mar. Linage. d Four 
Page Size. i 
Women’s Magazines 
Vogue (2 is.) 169 106,807 64,369 83,800 
Harper’s Bazaar ....... 125 84,078 45,840 64,552 
Good Housekeeping .......... 134 57,694 48,624 61,534 
Ladies’ Home Journal ......... 84 57,432 53,327 60,744 
NE engin k rintené.s 06s 81 54,765 53,080 53,948 
Woman’s Home Companion 80 54,098 49,078 54,230 
ee cada a whew 46 31,260 33,422 32,050 
OS See 54 23,291 19,973 30,433 
Household Magazine .......... 25 17,120 15,864 13,220 
Pictorial Review .............. 25 17,106 18,659 26,903 
Parents’ Magazine ............ 39 16,864 11,814 12,435 
PT TED co0censsdees 37 15,791 15,901 17,139 
CE esa akakeadeve wn 35 14,812 13,542 19,145 
eee eee 34 14,763 9,630 11,141 
ES ee Eads cin wietiae cae’ 19 14,602 11,851 14,828 
Modern Romances 32 13,650 8,866 10,788 
DD stieaesac ces 27 11,455 
EE, nas dn 6-6 eked mer 27 11,144 5,105 7,044 
a ere 16 10,750 13,393 15,182 
Screen Book ....... 24 10,130 5,328 7,680 
eae 23 9,561 6,001 8,671 
TE OED hice cccccvevcsce 22 9,451 7,553 10,763 
Movie Mirror ........ 21 9,223 
EY ike dale ba dase ame Sake 21 8,929 872 
eee 21 8,850 4,637 5,656 
Junior League Magazine 20 8,310 5,645 11,983 
rere linings 00s ead 19 8,138 7,565 8,188 
aoe 12 7,973 7,805 10,357 
True Experiences ............. 18 7,728 6,335 8,244 
COE BED ccccccces 13 5,647 4,057 5,456 
eee 6 4,334 4,395 4,174 
CS SEE Pe 8 3,558 
Junior Home Magazine ....... 7 3,080 3,887 2,500 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 8 1,817 2,216 2,856 
, Seecuhécds 734,211 558,634 675,644 
National Weeklies (5 Marc 
1934 1934 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines Lines 
Saturday Evening Post .275 187,071 a120,547 a188,047 
BOONE cececscs cee 117,441 a55,293 a73,963 
DU: Stieteeisetwedcavennn 137 92,628 a58,480 a73,978 
ET See ailc web 6 nk eae wie .205 a87,844 a54,166 a65,593 
American Weoellly .....0cccccss 30 §=6.a56,980 a59,169 a80,149 
ETE 38,135 a29,866 a40,672 
| eh I ene 75 31,669 a22,671 a33,272 
Business Week ............ . 61 26,400 16,980 34,491 
EE Siac dncin a hareleewewe 47 20,355 a4,205 
CE cc cce tau dwunenes wus 20 a8,050 8,563 7,650 
Scholastic ...... 12 a5,375 b4,313 b6,728 
New Republic ............ 11 a4,862 5,995 5,113 
I ele phil ales tian a enna aie 676,810 440,248 609,656 


a Four Issues. b 


Two Issues. 


Canadian (March Issues) 





Maclean's (2 is.) 50 35,040 31,704 40,902 
Pee 43 27,104 20,640 28,955 
Liberty 2S eee 63 26,660 21,551 
exclusively Canadian ... 12 4,675 
- in comb. with U. S. ed.. 51 21,985 
Canadian Home Journal — 26,627 27,821 29,457 
GS rrr 37 26,001 20,332 23,223 
National Home Monthly ...... 3 23,355 16,988 23,041 
Can. Homes & Gardens ....... 32 a21,806 15,711 23,405 
The Canadian Magazine ....... 23 16,206 18,573 13,380 
Canadian Business (Apr.) ..... 25 10,307 7,979 9,100 
2 RE ee 213,106 181,299 191,463 
a Larger Page Size. b Jan.-Apr. Linage. 
EY EE Sane ecNebee ven cha 2,682,572 1,934,510 2,531,887 








1933 


1934 


Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr. 


12,759 
11,110 
10,098 

4,368 


2,603,702 


Mar. Issues. 


52,850 

36,208 
37,704 
35,154 


19,299 
42,690 
19,871 
23,567 
26,872 


5,132 
16,464 
21,885 
26,002 
29,152 
19,899 
13,528 
19,350 


8,734 
8,095 


1,890,057 


h Issues) 
1933 


Jan.-Mar. 


328,216 
166,912 
149,404 
164,162 
162,461 


1,221,938 


b31, 591 
457,541 
6,173,238 


10,388 
10,686 
8,099 
4,032 
3,193 


3,194,222 
e Smaller 


286,401 
234,133 
172,948 
178,347 
169,904 
170,367 
102,108 
79,010 
51,858 
68,247 
49,903 
49,247 
50,429 


30, 191 
22,089 
33,345 
27,712 
31,629 
17,318 
20,320 
11,371 
8,685 
6,044 


2,295,420 


14,937 


1,602,252 


84,862 
64,137 
63,556 
13,837 
49,719 
62,555 
58,014 
51,220 
45,831 
36,076 
b41,575 


507,826 


7,599,720 
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In this one busy section of Manhattan alone, the 
March issue of Harper's Bazaar got into immediate 
selling action in windows of all the stores spotted 
above. Figure for yourself how many thousand 
customers must have looked at these 12 displays the 
very first shopping day. 


Simultaneously, in fifty other large cities our monthly 
window for department stores was focusing atten- 
tion on cogmetics advertised in the March issue 


In still other centers, shoe windows designed by 
Harpers Bazaar for an advertiser, were doing a 
forceful selling job 


Each week an increasing number of such tie-ups is 
generating added selling power for Harper's 
Bazaar advertisers. |s your product getting the 
benefit of this valuable service ? 


HARPER’S BAZAAR 


FREDERIC DRAKE, BUSINESS MANAGER 


83% advertising gain for April! 


The Largest Issue in Three Years 

















The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





ITH over 200 titles of books 

on its list, the Modern Li- 
brary naturally has a problem in 
trying to feature all of these titles 
in advertising. Its current series 
of single-column advertisements, 
which the Schoolmaster has been 














MILLIONS of books 
Gosh! 


o> 
me * wee 
= 
A 
SV OTe 
KY ROR 
LAV ERASAME 
Maybe you can read them all—if 
you live that long! 
Maybe it’s better to read only the 
BEST — the ones that Time has 


Tried and Critical Acclaim , has 


Applauded— 
ee 


Ay. 
MODERN LIBRAR 


brings you the books that will live! 
And BIG Value at’ small prices! 
For instance: The Brothers Kara- 
mazov; Tristram Shandy; Ludwig's 


Napoleon; The Good Earth 95/ 


- ith } 
and 210 more titles,only = 


Send for a complete List 


ae E s7. M. ¥. 




















watching with interest, meets the 
problem in an interesting way and 
at the same time strikes a rather 
refreshing note amid the some- 
what stereotyped advertisements 


based on quotations from book re- 
viewers. 

Reading, itself, rather than any 
particular book is the theme of this 


106 


series. Convenience, completeness 
and price are the talking points of 
the Modern Library and these 
points are brought home by clever 
little line drawings and a bit of 
bright copy. 

One, for example, has three 
headlines—“for small apartments,” 
“for small pockets” and “for small 
purses”—each illustrated appropri- 
ately. Another queries: “Going 
Somewhere? Take along five or 
six new Modern Library books. 
They weigh practically nothing in 
your suitcase and still less on your 
pocketbook.” 

Copy at the bottom of each ad- 
vertisement then makes some sug- 
gestions in the way of specific 
titles and thus quite a number of 
the titles receive mention as the 
series progresses. 

Stores carrying the Modern Li- 
brary series, the Schoolmaster is 
informed, have commented favor- 
ably on the results of the series 
and many of them are using photo- 
stat copies of the series as window 
posters. 


o . . 

Recently James O’Shaughnessy, 
vice-president of Outdoor Adver- 
tising, Inc., lamented the passing 
of the almanac. His lament was 
read by L. W. Goldberg, adver- 
tising manager of The J. R. Wat- 
kins Company, who immediately 
sent in a copy of the Watkins 
Almanac and Home Book of Use- 
ful Information. 

Mr. Goldberg says: “We first 
started printing and distributing 
almanacs in 1901 and our edi- 
tions have run over 2,000,000 a 
year. Recently we tried another 
type of advertising but at the re- 
quest of many of our dealers, we 
switched back to the almanac this 
year and distributed 2,000,000.” 

The Watkins Almanac is a 
good example of how an old ad- 
vertising idea can be brought up 
to date. The company has clung 
to many traditional features of 
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BUSINESS IS BETTER 


Advertising revenue of Liberty Magazine 
for the first quarter of 1934 is up 22% 
APRIL REVENUE IS UP 36% 
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Baltimore Agency wants a man 
with a PAST and PRESENT 
--looking for a FUTURE! 


MAGINATIVE, creative, execu- 
tive type. Capable at originating 
complete national campaigns from 
plans to publications. Must write 
copy that “sparkles”-- make lay- 
outs that ‘‘click’’. Knowledge of 
art, production, space buying 
necessary. Write in full details. 
Address “C,” Box 196, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


MORE BUSINESS at less cost 


Can surely be had by an intelligent use of Direct 
Mail—letters, folders, catalogs, etc. POSTAGE & 
THE MAILBAG isa monthly business magazine 





for everyone who has anything to do with sales. 
Send $1.00—one year, 12 copies—for this maga- 
zine of business ideas. $2.00 returned to you at 
end of year if you are not 100°), satisfied. 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG 2° Fitth 4ve. 
Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 





Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 

8 pages 6x9.......... $40.45 $61.95 $143.55 
ee . Gnbcunieed 74.55 138.35 220.50 
SS * *. -++.142.80 229.95 430.50 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 





TO AGENCIES AND THEIR CLIENTS 





CONSULTING AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


AnalysesMade Formulas Developed 
New Uses Fresh Appeals 
Research Investigations and 
Clinical Testing of Medicines 
SPECIALISTS IN 

Drugs Proprietary 


Medicines 
aa Preparations 







Essential Oils 
javoring Extracts a ol ume 
cides 





Beverages Ins 
SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, INC 
16 East 34th St., N. ¥. City—AShland 4-4343 
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this type of literature but it makes 
a liberal use of color, the center 
four pages being color reproduc- 
tions of the packages in the 
Watkins line. Furthermore, the 
typography and the _ illustrations 
throughout the book are up to 
date. 

It is easy to see why the deal- 
ers demand this almanac in such 


large numbers. 
. . . 


The gentle art of writing ques- 
tionnaires is one that requires a 
certain amount of skill, particu- 
larly if the writer is looking for 
a certain type of answer. 

The Schoolmaster was quite 
amused several weeks ago to re- 
ceive, when sales tax agitation 
was rife in New York State, from 
a department store a postcard on 
one side of which was the follow- 
ing message: 


A REFERENDUM 

A new and larger sales tax has 
been proposed in the State of 
New York which would cost the 
people $140,000,000 a year, most 
of which would be given to City 
governments to pay off City 
bonds. 

We believe this 2 per cent sales 
tax would cost your family about 
one week’s pay every year. 

This postcard enables you to 
tell the law-makers at Albany 
how you feel about it. 

Yes No 
DO YOU WANT A 
( ) SALES TAX ( ) 
Please put a cross in one 
box to indicate your vote. 

Skilled constructors of ques- 
tionnaires will be able to tell al- 
most to a man how many of the 
people receiving this said yes. 

. . . 

“Bargains in Brains” is the title 
of one of the most unusual pieces 
of advertising that the School- 
master has ever presented to the 
Class. It is issued by the Com- 
merce Senior Class Association, 
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of the College of Commerce, of 
the University of Kentucky. 

In it, the members of the senior 
class tell about themselves and 
their qualifications for business. 
The students who have graduated 
from each of the three divisions of 
the college were listed under their 
particular divisions, along with 
their pictures. In addition, each 
division is introduced by a special 
page showing a group photograph 
of all its graduates and a descrip- 
tion of what the course offered in 
that division is. 

The result is an attractive ad- 
vertising folder of an individual 
type. It shows on the part of the 
University a thorough and com- 
mendable understanding of at 
least one principle of business 
and therefore makes an excellent 
impression upon the prospective 
employer. 

How effective has been the work 
of the Commerce Senior Class 
Association is shown by the fol- 
lowing paragraph on the back 
cover of the Ik : 

“Since May, 1933 the Associa- 
tion has secured positions for 
forty-one out of a total of forty- 
eight of its members. In addition 
to these who secured permanent 
employment, four have been placed 
in temporary positions. Openings 
in the business world were found 
during the worst period of the 
depression.” 

Incidentally, this is the second 
edition of “Bargains in Brains,” 
a similar book having been issued 
in 1933 for the class graduating 
at that time. 

: . . . 

The Schoolmaster has another 
name to add to the list of advertis- 
ing men who have found time, out- 
side of the hours spent on advertis- 
ing labors, to produce a book or 
two. Earle Vonard Weller, execu- 
tive of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany and president of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club, is the 
author of the recently published 
“The Autobiography of John 
Keats.” No, the Schoolmaster 
hasn’t made a_ slip—“autobiog- 
raphy” is the right word, for what 
Mr. Weller has done is to weave 
a story, written in the first person, 
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Classified Advertisements 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Graduate Registered Nurse—Publicist 
& Writer. agazine Articles; Radio 
Writing & Broadcasting; Copy; Booklets. 
Professional Collaboration. Free Lance 
Basis. Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 


CREATIVE COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
with studio in New York City, desires 
opportunity to present samples of his 
work to any prospective account. 
Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 


I KNOW AN EXCEPTIONAL WOMAN 
COPY WRITER... 











exceptional because she’s had some ten 
years’ experience as a newspaper re- 
porter, a publicity woman and advertising 
writer; because she knows the 
agency and retail fields; and because she 
has enthusiasm and ideas galore. Box 
765, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


Wanted: High calibre contact man who 
has entree to executives of large food, 
drug and allied products. Not an agency 
but we offer a real opportunity for earn- 
ings. Box 764, Printers’ Ink 


CENTRAL STATES AGENCY 
REQUIRES THOROUGHLY - 
PETENT, ALERT INSIDE MAN, 
EXCLUSIVELY COPY, BOX 768, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


SITE (available for lease) for 150- 
FOOT ELECTRIC SIGN at the 
Canada end of the PEACE 
BRIDGE, (Buffalo). Box 760, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Printers’ Plans for making money and 
keeping busy. 40 of them for $1.00 pre- 
paid. Also 50 Mail Order Plans $1.00. As- 
sociated Management, Recovery Division, 
1700F Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Ass’t. Adv. Manager. Can write sound 
copy, make effective finished layouts. Thor- 
ough knowledge of production. Agency, 
publishing, mailorder experience. ees 
graduate. Age 2 29. Box 767, P. 


At I/{2 Par Value 


Young executive offers 11 years’ advertis- 
ing, marketing experience—agencies and 
advertisers. Contact, research, space, pro- 
duction. Creative. University graduate. 
Conscientious worker. Box 766, P. I 











Promotion Man with outstanding record, 
confirmed by former employer, now re- 
tired, and others. Broadgauge experience 
in all phases of advertising, merchandis- 
ing, research, field work, and publishing. 
Enthusiastic, inspiring executive. Univer- 
sity and legal training, versatile writer, 
tactful contact man. Box 763, P. I 
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American Weekly ............00:. 46-47 
as Oe ES ee 1 
SY SHEE 6 coveessescnecse 53-54-55 
Cedar Rapids Gazette.............. 80 
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Every effort is made to keep this index 
free of errors, but no responsibility is 
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of the famous poet from Keats’ 
letters and essays. 

Five years ago Mr. Weller’s dis- 
covery of the Celtic sources of 
Keats’ poetry was announced by 
the Modern Language Association 
of America and his “John Keats 
and Mary Tighe” was published 
for the Association. 

The Schoolmaster is glad to add 
his word of commendation to the 
many others which Mr. Weller’s 
“autobiography” has received from 
critics and scholars. 

a a o 


From time to time the School- 
master has commented on rec- 
ords made by advertisers for the 
use of a single publication. Several 
years ago he pointed out how the 
Campbell Soup Company has been 
using The Saturday Evening Post 
consistently since 1909. Since that 
time several members of the Class 
have called his attention to records 
that surpassed the Campbell record. 

Now P. M. Fahrendorf, general 
manager, The Jewelers’ Circular, 
calls the Schoolmaster’s attention 
to a record which will be difficult 
to surpass. 

L. M. Kahn & Company, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fahrendorf, have 
been using The Jewelers’ Circular 
for sixty-five years without miss- 
ing an issue. During that time the 
publication has carried 3,250 Kahn 
advertisements. 

The Schoolmaster is nailing this 
record to the mast and is inviting 
members of the Class to “shoot” 
at it. 

> + *# 
Glo-Coat Deal Continued 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis., during 1933 featured a special 
98-cent offer of a can of Glo-Coat polish 
and a long-handled Glo-Coat applier. 
Response to this offer has been so satis- 
factory that the company announces that 
it plans to feature it this year. Maga- 
zines will be used together with sched- 


ules in a list of, forty-five newspapers 
and a radio series over fifty stations. 


Appointed by “Miss America” 


Max Ben Pearlman has been ap- 
pointed national advertising manager of 
Miss America, published by the Mait- 
land age Company, 1450 Broad- 
way, New He formerly was pro- 
duction A of the Gernsback 
Publications and, more recently, head of 
Maitland Advertising, New York. 
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